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They haven't invented 
the disposable car yet, 
although they've come 
pretty close. 

Until they do, the car you 
buy today is the one you're 
going to live with for quite 
a while. 

So don't get the wrong car. 

Don't fall for one that 
looks impressive but isn't 
practical. Status won't help 
you on rain-slick roads or 
snow-clad hills. Saab’s front- 
wheel drive will. 


Don't settle for a boring 
car for safety’s sake. 

Any Saab owner will tell 
you a Saab’s more fun to drive 
than anything remotely 
comparable. Yet a recent 
insurance industry report 
ranked Saabs best in nearly 


every class in frequency of 
personal injury claims. 
Don't pay a gas guzzler’s 
tax just to get performance. 
Three stock 9000 Turbos 
averaged 132 mph for 62,000 
miles in 21 days straight 


driving without a breakdown. 
Yet this same powerplant 
uses Saab’s Automatic Perfor- 
mance Control to achieve 
efficiency you'll be glad you 
have when the next gas 
crunch comes. 

Look at it this way. 

There are a lot of cars out 
there with some of what 
Saab offers. But if you want 
it all, test drive a Saab before 
you take the plunge. 

You’ve come so far. 

Don’t blow it now. 


The most intelligent cars ever built. 
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COVER: Under firefrom 48 
all sides, the doctor-patient 
relationship is battered, 
bruised and in need of repair 
American physicians are teetering on their 








lofty pedestals. Never have doctors been able 
to do so much for their patients, and rarely 
have patients seemed so ungrateful. Today’s 
doctors must contend with ever changing 
technology, ever threatening lawsuits and a 
medical-industrial complex second-guessing 
their every decision. No wonder they often 
feel as sick as their patients. See LIVING. 





NATION: A heroic captain guides his 12 
crippled DC-10 to a crash landing in an 

lowa cornfield. Miraculously, 186 survive 

Fate and circumstance combine to limit the death toll in what is 
nevertheless the tenth worst air crash in U.S. history. » On the 
diplomatic front: a senior U.S. foreign service officer is suspected 
of espionage, and George Bush is accused of giving embassy jobs 
to wealthy but unqualified supporters. » The Stealth bomber takes 
to the skies—but Congress may shoot it down. 














WORLD: Strikes by more than 22 
200,000 restless workers break out 

in the Soviet Union’s coalfields 

Will the “revolution from below” accelerate Gorbachev's 
ambitious plans for reform or tear the country apart? » A 
breakthrough in U.S.-Soviet negotiations over the elimination of 
chemical weapons heralds progress on the thorny verification 
issue. » Fighting at breathtaking altitudes, Indians and Pakistanis 
remain locked in an icy stalemate over a Himalayan boundary. 
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BUSINESS: The 
economy is adrift 
in the doldrums 

As Fed Chairman Alan 
Greenspan acknowledges the 
threat of a recession and 
Detroit faces slumping car 
sales, economists debate 

how painful the slowdown 
may become. 


JULY 31, 1989 


BEHAVIOR: A 

fatal obsession 
with the stars 

A young actress’s murder 

in Los Angeles, allegedly 

by an ardent admirer, points 
up an increasingly worrisome 
problem for celebrities: 
deranged fans. 
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reopened. 
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EDUCATION: The 
plight of the 
Palestinians 

For the past 17 months, Israel 
has virtually shut down West 
Bank classrooms, from 
kindergartens to universities. 
Now the government may 
allow some schools to be 








someday. 
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PROFILE: The 
President’s eldest 
makes his mark 
Long in the shadow of his 
famous father, George W. 
Bush now has a ball team of 
his own, and thoughts of 
becoming a politician too 


LAW: Tracking 
down the elusive 
Green River killer 

In the nation’s worst unsolved 
serial-murder case, a seven- 
year manhunt has finally 
produced a suspect: a 38-year- 
old former law student with a 
mysterious past. 
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CINEMA: Adult 
movies with wit, 
love and a little sex 
A man and a woman share 
secrets, make each other 
laugh and squirm. What a 
novel idea for a movie! Two 
funny, poignant movies: sex, 
lies, and videotape and When 
Harry Met Sally... 
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ART: From Japan, 
new work that 
defies tradition 


In the first major 

U.S. museum show of 
contemporary Japanese art 
in more than two decades, 
artists look at nature and at 
the making of art in 
unexpected ways. 
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ESSAY: Ideas are 
too important 

to ignore 

Tolerance opposes censorship 
to make for freedom of 
expression, Censure, the 

free expression of | 
disapproval, mobilizes 
social opprobrium. 
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Put the whole world at your fingertips, with. . . 


Venturer 
MultiBand 
Receiver 
Only $9995" 


*But read the ad for 
an even better deal! 


— 


: , We have a small 

he Venturer Receiver gives you _ monthly allotment of the Venturer 2 

reception over the full ten bands o same as the standard Venturer, but it also plays cassette 
the radio spectrum, including, of course, tapes. It costs $30 more—$129.95. The “special deal” 
the entire ity FM range. But you can also 3 for the price of 2—is also available for this model 
roam the international shortwave and 
ham radio bands (4 to 12 mHz) for infor- Venturer works off your 110-volt house 
mation from all over the world. And you current, off batteries, or off any external 
can pick up the TV-audio from channels 12-V. DC source. 


2 to 13, a great way to keep up with your We import Venturers in container loads 
favorite programs. But there is more: and can offer them for just $99.95, But we 
Listen to 24-hr. reports of the U.S. have an even better deal: Buy two for 
Weather Bureau, and get news of all sup- $199.90, and we'll send you a third one, 
port services—police, fire, ships, and civil with our compliments—absolutely FREE! 
defense. Then there is the aircraft band, Take advantage of this special offer and order 
and all 40 channels of the CB band. The your Venturer MultiBand Receiver(s) today! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER UPS/insurance: $6.95 for one Venturer MultiBand 
TOLL FREE (800) 621-1203 Receiver, $8.95 for three. Add sales tax for CA deliv- 


24 hours a day, 7 days a week ery. You have 30-day return privilege and one year 
Please give order #1195A030for the MultiBand Re- warranty. 


ceiver, and for the cassette version, give order since 1967 = 
#1196A030. If you prefer, mail check or card aver i $ 
authorization and expiration. We need daytime 

phone for all orders and issuing bank for charge 


orders, We cannot ship without this information 131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 








Join veteran astronaut Alan B. Shepard to celebrate the 20th anniver- 

sary of Apollo 11’s historic lunar mission—and explore man’s limitless 

future in space. Including: CO Rare footage of U.S. and Soviet 
missions 

C) Interviews with NASA astronauts and 
scientists 

C] NASA animations of the proposed 
space station and manned mission to 
Mars. 

To order by Visa or MasterCard, call 

1-800-526-9001 

(In New Jersey, 201-627-8902) 

Or send a check or money order for 

$22.95 ($19.95 plus $3 postage and 

handling) to: 

TIME “Man in Space” Video 

353 Route 46 

Rockaway, NJ 07866 


Available in VHS only. Running time 
approx. 45 minutes 

Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 

New Jersey residents please add 6% state sales tax 
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lelevisions lime Machine 


__A Whole New Way of Looking at the Worl 
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Selective termination. 
Some must die. Who decides? © oh 


Join Maria Shriver, Mary Alice Williams — 
and Chuck Scarborough on ajourney =~ 
through time. Now there are three 
sides to every story. 


The Premiere of 


Yesterday, lo 











t may be summer in the high 

Himalayas, but photographer 
Robert Nickelsberg borrowed a 
heavy-duty arctic snowsuil to cover 
this week’s story on war on the Sia- 
chen Glacier between India and 
Pakistan. Just as well: he was 
stranded by a blizzard at a military 
camp 17,400 ft. up. Later, during an 
artillery exchange, Nickelsberg 
tried to dash to a better position 
only to discover that the thin air 
made it “nearly impossible to run.” 
The rigors behind him, Nickelsberg 
sent back the first combat pictures 


seen in the West of this little-known The effort pays off: Walker at the White House 


conflict 

Such effort is frequently the 
norm for our photographers, as 
major picture essays appear in the 
magazine almost every week. Some assignments are long 
planned, then take on special urgency after they get under way 
When TIME’s White House photographer Diana Walker began 
shooting for her May 22 essay on a day in the life of the Presi- 
dent, she had no idea that George Bush would be facing a for- 
eign policy crisis over Panama. Busy as he was, the President 
still went out of his way to ask, “How can I help make your job 
easier today?” Chimed in White House photographer David 


GO: 


Chevy Astro 





“How can I help make 
your job easier today?” 


Valdez: “Just pretend she isn’t 
here.” 

When Hong Kong photogra- 
pher Robin Moyer went to Beijing 
in mid-May, it was for what he con- 
sidered a “simple assignment”: to 
cover the visit of Soviet President 
s Mikhail Gorbachev. Very quickly, 
says Moyer, “it became obvious 
that the story was the cry for de- 
mocracy in Tiananmen.” His as- 
signment stretched into weeks, un- 
til the fatal night of the military 
crackdown. “No picture is worth 
risking your life for,’ says Moyer, 
“but at night everyone just went 
out, snapping away, oblivious to the 
dangers.” 

That kind of enterprise has 
brought TIME shooters a raft of 
awards this year, including top honors in photojournalism’s 
three major competitions: the University of Missouri Magazine 
Photographer of the Year, the Overseas Press Club’s Robert 
Capa Gold Medal and the World Press Photo’s Oskar Barnack 


Award 
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ANNUAL 
PERCENTAGE 

RATE 

GMAC FINANCING! 


In addition, every light-duty Chevy truck is covered by Chevy's 3-year/50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty. 
See your Chevrolet dealer for terms of this limited warranty. 


tock. See your Chevrolet dealer for details You must take retail delivery out of dealer stock. Length of finance contract 6 limited. C 
abon detad hevrolet, Chevy, the Chevrolet emblem and Astro are registered trademarks of the GM Com. (01989 GM Corp. All Right 





finanoal participation may afiect consumer cost 
Let's get it together... buckle up. 
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¥ Chevy Ast | 
es, you can. Chevy Astro. 

A rear-wheel anti-lock brake system brake system designed to help you make fast, 
might be unexpected in a compact van. stable stops. For all the driving, stopping and , 
But is now standard in the advanced living your family does, Chevy Astro is the 
Chevy” Astro." van that can. 
On wet or icy roads especially, you'll © 1988:General Motors Comporation. All Rights Reserve 
feel good having a rear-wheel anti-lock ees Pe ee 
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OF AMERICA — __ TODAY’S CHEVY TRUCK 











In writing instruments, 

the world knows no | 
higher form of preci 
sion and workmanship. 
Each is a masterpiece, 
That is why there is 


only one Cross. 
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FLAWLESS CLASSICS. 


CROSS 


SINCE 1846 


Available from $13 to $1,000. 
Unquestioned lifetime mechanical guarantee. 
All pen and pencil sets include our 0.9mm pencil. Our new 0.5mm pencil may be purchased separately 
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OIL NOTES by Rick Bass 
(Houghton Mifflin/Seymour 
Lawrence; $16.95). There is no 
better conversation than good 
shop talk; here a petroleum 
geologist (“I know how to find 
oil”) tells many of the tricks of 
his trade and proves, in the 
process, that he also knows 
how to write. 


POLAR STAR by Martin Cruz 
Smith (Random House; 
$19.95). In a sequel to his best- 
selling detective novel Gorky 
Park, Smith sets Moscow in- 
vestigator Arkady Renko off 
on another bizarre case. The 
setting this time is a fishing 
boat on the Bering Sea; one 
dead body leads to others 
along an arc of increasing 
menace and violence. 


FROM BEIRUT TO JERUSA- 
LEM by Thomas L. Friedman 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 
$22.95). Friedman won two Pu- 
litzer Prizes during the 1980s 
while covering the Middle East 
for the New York Times. Now 
based in Washington, he looks 
back on the harsh realities of a 





region drenched in myths and 
| bloodshed. 


HEATER 





SHOWING OFF. What ever 
happened to the witty little re- 
vue? It’s thriving off-Broad- 
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Critics’ Choice 


way in this four-person jape at 
assorted cultural pretenses, in- 
cluding odious sing-alongs, the 
subject of the sing-along finale. 


BEN-HUR. Sci-fi writer Thom- 
as Disch (The Brave Little 
Toaster) vigorously adapts an 
epic of early Christian days, at 
Baltimore's Peabody 
Conservatory. 


EDWARD HOPPER, 

Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York City. A major 
realist painter, Hopper (1882- 
1967) is also an enduringly pop- 
ular chronicler of New Eng- 
land lighthouses, late-night 
cafés and other vignettes of the 
American scene. The Whit- 
ney’s collection of his work is 
unmatched, as this sampling 
confirms. Through Nov. 5. 


ON THE ART OF FIXING A 
SHADOW: 150 YEARS OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, National 
Gallery, Washington, The his- 
tory of photography as art, as- 
sembled from public and pri- 
vate collections around the 
world. More than 400 original 
pictures representing 200 pho- 
tographers. Among them: 
Louis Daguerre, Alfred Stieg- 
litz, Henri Cartier-Bresson, 


| Walker Evans and Dorothea 


Lange. Through July 30. 


AGAINST NATURE: 
JAPANESE ART IN THE 
EIGHTIES, San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. Architect 
Arata Isozaki and fashion de- 
signer Issey Miyake are famous 
abroad, but contemporary visu- 
al art from Japan is still little 
known in the West. The first 








major U.S. museum show from 
Japan in more than 20 years 
brings Americans a survey of 
new work from the cultural 
center of East Asia. Through 
Aug. 6. 








ERROLL GARNER: 

DANCING ON THE CEILING 
(Emarcy). This second volume 
of previously unreleased mate- 
rial shows off Garner's angu- 
lar, driving, two-fisted piano at 
its best. His dazzling improvi- 
sations breathe new life into 
well-worn standards like /t 
Had to Be You and show why, 
twelve years after his death, 
this legendary jazzman re- 
mains in a class of his own. 


TIN MACHINE: TIN MACHINE 
(EMI). It’s David Bowie, lying 
low with a new band that he 
helped create and whose rough 
edges he hones to a good cut- 
ting edge. Lots of fever-blister 
guitar work and apocalyptic 
Bowie lyrics. Crack City ought 
to be a sci-fi hallucination, but 
Bowie knows better: he makes 
it into an everyday nightmare. 
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YESTERDAY, TODAY AND 


| TOMORROW (Nac, debuting 
| Aug. 2, 10 p.m. EDT). Topical 


issues will be examined from a 
tripartite perspective—past, 
present and future—in NBC’s 
umpteenth try at a prime-time 
magazine show. Maria Shriver 
and Mary Alice Williams are 
among the on-camera crew. 


PRIME TIME LIVE (anc, begin- 
ning Aug. 3, 10 p.m. EDT). And 
there’s more, news junkies. In 
this ambitious new ABC offer- 
ing, Diane Sawyer and Sam 
Donaldson each week will face 
a studio audience and the for- 
midable task of putting a fresh 
spin on the news. 


DARK CIRCLE (PBs, Aug. 8, 10 
p.m. On most stations). This 
documentary on nuclear pow- 
er was set to air on PBS in 1986 
but was scuttled because of its 
antinuclear bias. Now it turns 
up on P.O. V, the special sum- 
mer series. 





WHEN HARRY MET SALLY... 
it was loathe at first sight. But 
he (Billy Crystal) learned to ac- 
cept her (Meg Ryan) with al- 
most no romantic strings at- 
tached. The “almost” makes for 
a witty sexual tension in Rob 
Reiner’s comic valentine to 
love, friendship and Woody 
Allen. 


GREAT BALLS OF FIRE. This 
biopic stamps demon rocker 
Jerry Lee Lewis asa 

feral innocent in a time warp, 
instead of a sexual threat for 
Middle America. Dennis 
Quaid inhabits Jerry Lee with 
a nicely calculating reckless- 
ness, and Winona Ryder is 
hypnotically enigmatic as the 
singer's nymphet bride. 
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Letters 











YOU BET YOUR LIFE 


“Whether Pete Rose gambles in the financial 


markets or on the baseball diamond is his business.” 


Compulsive gambling is a social dis- 
ease, like drug or alcohol abuse [NATION, 
July 10]. Baseball Commissioner A. Bart- 
lett Giamatti should change the sport’s ar- 
chaic rules about gambling. If Cincinnati 
Reds Manager Pete Rose is guilty of bet- 
ting on his own team, he should be sus- 
pended for 90 days or a year and ordered 
to seek treatment. He should not be ban- 
ished from the game for life. 

Andrea M. Ciccarelli 
Las Vegas 


Relativism is beginning to dictate the 
moral code of our country. Right and 
wrong do not matter anymore because ev- 
ery act is judged relative to some other 
act. Hence Rose’s alleged gambling on his 
own team is not perceived as being any- 
thing so bad. You quote one observer as 
saying, “It’s not like he’s a criminal or 
anything.” Next it will be “My son may 
not do so well in school, but at least he 
doesn’t rob 7-Elevens,” and, finally, 
“Well, I may drink and drive, but at least 
I don’t smoke crack.” 





Beth Hanes 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 


If I work for someone, I follow his 
rules. If I don’t like them, I can try to 
change them, quit or get fired. Baseball 
players must abide by the important ban 
against betting on pro ball. Please don’t 
give gamblers a bad reputation by tying 
them in with Rose the rogue. 

Don Coulson 
Orange, Calif. 


If Rose is as simon-pure as he says he 
is, why does it make any difference who 
hears his case? If he has nothing to hide, 
let’s get the whole matter over with and go 
back to harassing Congress. 

Kendall J. Wentz 
Port Charlotte, Fla. 





Alas, all the public wanted was one 
perfect Rose. Pete, that is. When will we 
learn not to make men into gods? They al- 
ways seem to tumble off those pedestals. 
Donna Roblyer 

Tulsa 


Professional baseball is Big Business, 
not a game, not a sport. Only on a kids’ 
back lot is baseball considered a game. 
Rose earns his salary in a tough, competi- 
tive business. He makes big bucks for the 
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Jean M. Zeltner, Cranford, N.J. 


Pete Rose 
and the great 
American 
obsession 





owners. Whether Pete Rose gambles in 


| the financial markets or on the baseball 





diamond is his business. 
Jean M. Zeltner 
Cranford, N.J. 





After After the Ball 


To criticize the gay-rights movement 
for not overcoming centuries of oppres- 
sion in 20 years is destructive. In their 
book, After the Ball (BEHAVIOR, July 10], 
Marshall Kirk and Hunter Madsen ad- 
vise gays and lesbians to tone down and 
blend in. But that is what they have been 
doing for hundreds of years. 

Timothy D. Dugdale 
Duluth, Minn. 


Thousands of gay men and lesbians, 
myself included, live ordinary, decent 
lives and “project an unthreatening, re- 
spectable image to the straight world.” 
That makes no difference to many people 
with an antigay bias. To imply that the 
fault is ours adds salt to the wound. 

Mary Fran Miklitsch 
Washington 


I fear that gays and lesbians are hung 
up on revenge. After so much oppression, 
they hope to strike back and force accep- 
tance by mockingly flaunting differences. 
Instead they provoke more hatred. 

Thomas A. Mathews 
Washington 








I find it disgusting that Kirk and 
Madsen think part of the solution to ac- 
ceptance of gays and lesbians into main- 
stream society is to keep the drag queens 
and butch lesbians from the public eye. 
They have been, still are and always will 
be an important part of our community. I 
will not accept my freedom from discrimi- 
nation at their expense. 

James Halat 
New York City 





Follies and Foibles 


Since I am Canadian, you may be 
tempted to say, “Here's another letter 
from some Canadian with a chip on her 
shoulder about American influence.” But 
I would like to point out the folly of Kurt 
Andersen’s criticism of the new Canadian 
Museum of Civilization [DESIGN, 
July 10). I don’t know much about archi- 
tecture in a scholarly sense, but this I do 
know: when | see the museum, its design 
brings to mind images of the ferocious and 
beautiful landscapes of Canada. I believe 
this is what architect Douglas Cardinal 
intended. For many Canadians, despite 
all our supposed insecurity about the U.S., 
the land gives us our identity and is our 
greatest source of pride. 

Caroline Marrs 
Ottawa 


The new museum is in Hull, Que., 
across the river from Ottawa, as you re- 
ported in the story, not in Toronto, as your 
index says. Your gaffe only reflects the 
American attitude that all Canadian cit- 
ies are the same. 

Howard Bokser 

Céte St. Luc, Que. 

We really do know better. Sorry about the 
geographic goof. 





Whetting the Appetite 
Your discussion of articles that ap- 
pear in the international editions of TIME 
[FROM THE PUBLISHER, July 10] was en- 
ticing. But to describe a story on Argenti- 
na’s President Carlos Saul Menem and 
then not provide it for your American 
readers is like holding a bonbon just out of 
reach. We too would enjoy getting a 
broader view of what’s happening in the 
rest of the world. Just a taste? 
Sandra L. McCord 


Richmond, Ky. 
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Closing the Golden Door 


The world opened its arms to refugees 
after World War II. The problems then 
were finite and solvable. Today caring for 
those who leave their homelands seems 
never ending [WORLD, July 3]. Concerted 
efforts to find solutions must be made not 
only by the Western nations but also by 
the “emigrant” nations. The population 
explosion in these countries is canceling 
out whatever gains are being made in in- 
dustrial and food production 

Helen Wilson 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


It is particularly cruel and ironic for 
the developed countries of the West to 


. close their doors on the refugees who are 


fleeing poverty in their native lands, since 
their present predicament is partly a re- 
sult of decades of economic exploitation 
by those very states. 


Rio de Janeiro 


As a former Vietnamese boat person, 
I know how difficult it is to live in a refu- 
gee camp hoping that one day you will be 
accepted by a democratic country. I total- 
ly disagree, however, with the statement 
that the Vietnamese boat people are flee- 
ing troubles that are more economic than 
political in nature, Viet Nam is a Commu- 
nist country where there is no freedom. A 
few million Vietnamese remain in the so- 


called re-education camps, and there is | 


still mandatory service in the People’s 
Army. Many of my friends were sent to 
the border of Thailand and Cambodia, 
where they died for Viet Nam’s worthless 
cause of trying to maintain a firm grip on 


Laos and Cambodia. A free man would | 


rather die of hunger than live a luxurious 

life with no liberty at all. That is why I left 
my homeland nine years ago 

Tuan V. Hoang 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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The remains of Flight 232's tail, tipped on its side and containing seats; at left, the housing of Engine 2 





Brace! Brace! Brace! 


Thanks to a heroic pilot, 186 survive the tenth worst U.S. air crash 


BY ED MAGNUSON 


hat if a less skilled captain 

had been at the controls of 

that jumbo jet, struggling 

under emergency condi- 

tions that no pilot had ever faced? Or if an 

off-duty airline pilot, who happened to be 

on board, had not rushed to the cockpit to 

assist him? Or if the 181-ft.-long aircraft 

had ripped apart in even a slightly differ- 

ent way? Or if that Sioux City cornfield 

had been drought baked and hard instead 
of rain soaked and soft? 

It took a unique combination of fate 

and circumstance last week to produce a 

near miracle of survival in the midst of a 
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horrible tragedy. When a stricken United 
Airlines DC-10 failed by seconds to 
achieve a level emergency landing and 
plowed into the earth only yards short of a 
runway at Sioux Gateway Airport, 110 
passengers and crew members died, the 
tenth highest airplane toll in U.S. history 
But, astonishingly, 186 lived through the 
crash and its fiery aftermath. Some even 
walked away. Never before had selecting 
a seat been such a fateful decision. Almost 
every passenger in the plane's 32-seat 
first-class compartment was killed. Virtu- 
ally all the 117 travelers in an economy- 
class section behind them survived. 
Nothing seemed amiss when Cap- 
tain Alfred Haynes, 59, a 33-year United 





Airlines veteran, lifted the three-engine 
DC-10 into sunny skies over Denver for 
a two-hour flight to Chicago. The airlin- 
er, configured to hold 287 passengers, 
had only five vacant seats. Since United 
had designated July as “picnic month,” 
the eight flight attendants served mini- 
baskets of chicken sticks, crackers and 
cheese 

But at 3:16 p.m. (central daylight 
time), as the DC-10 cruised at 33,000 ft 
above the tiny town of Alta, Iowa (pop 
1,720), it was jolted. Passengers heard an 
explosion at the plane’s rear, then felt the 
huge craft shake and pitch downward. In 
Row 11 of the economy section in front of 
the wings, Lori Michaelson was traveling 











Only seconds from safety: path of the disintegrating DC-10 across Runway 22 indicates how close the pilot came to his goal 


with her husband and three children. “I 
could see the stewardesses looked kind of 
panicky,” she recalled later. That was un- 
derstandable. One of them had been 
knocked to the floor 
Then came a calming voice from the 
flight deck. “We have lost the No. 2 en- 
gine,” it announced. “We will be a little 
late arriving in Chicago.” Engine No. 2 
sits high on the tail and is identical to the 
two turbofan jets under the wings. Any 
one of the three engines is capable of 
powering the plane in an emergency. As 
the aircraft seemed to steady, passengers 
relaxed, turning back to their books or 
drinks 
In the cockpit, however, Haynes was 
describing a far more dangerous situation 
to regional air-traffic controllers at the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul airport. One minute 
after the explosion, he radioed that his 
craft had developed “complete hydraulic 
failure.” That meant the crew could no 
longer control the rudder, elevators, wing 
flaps and ailerons that steer the jet. Too 
massive to be manually manipulated, 
these control surfaces are normally pow- 
ered by fluid pumped by pressure from the 
jet engines through a series of stainless- 
steel tubes that snake throughout the air- 
craft. Since each of the plane’s three re- 
dundant hydraulic systems is powered by 
a separate engine, the loss of power from 
_———— 


the No. 2 engine should have left two of 
them intact. No complete failure had ever 
been reported 

Responding to Haynes’ distress call, 
air controllers directed the plane to con- 
tinue eastward for an emergency landing 
at Dubuque, Iowa, 240 miles away. The 
pilot sensed a momentary regaining of 


| some control. But then he lost it again. At 


3:20 he declared that he faced an “emer- 
gency” and had to find the nearest land- 
ing spot. Controllers suggested he turn 
back to the west to reach Sioux City, a 
Missouri River town where one of the air- 
port’s runways is 9,000 ft. long. That could 
easily handle a DC-10. But Sioux City was 
70 miles away 

Back in the passenger areas, the mood 
remained relaxed. Some travelers noticed 
the wide turn to the southwest and heard 
the thrust in the two wing engines change, 
alternately increasing and decreasing 
Haynes was apparently relying on a tech- 
nique that pilots call “porpoising,” adjust- 
ing the thrust of his two remaining en- 
gines in a desperate effort to control the 
plane. Passenger Kathleen Batson joked 
that the engine problem would get them 
priority-landing rights in Chicago. “We 
won't be circling O’Hare.” she quippe 
A National Guardsman carries an injured child 
away from the crash 
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But far below, near Alta, 60 miles 
from Sioux City, workers in a seed-corn 
company’s research field returned from a 
lunch break to a startling discovery. In 
the midst of the corn stood a cone-shaped 
piece of wreckage, 12 ft. long and 8 ft. 
high. On one scrap, an inscription clearly 
read ENG. 2. Some five miles away, other 
pieces, including sections of the multiple 
blades of a turbofan engine, were found. 

Something unprecedented had hap- 
pened. Not only had the plane's tail en- 
gine lost its cone, but its fan had literal- 
ly shattered. The disintegrating engine 
somehow flung shrapnel-like chunks of 
hot metal past the chamber designed to 
contain any such breakup. The pieces ap- 
parently ripped into all three hydraulic 
lines that converge at the tail, killing or at 
least vastly reducing hydraulic pressure. 

As the aircraft rolled drunkenly from 
side to side, off-duty United Captain Den- 
nis Fitch rushed to the cockpit to help 
Haynes and First Officer William Rec- 
ords, getting down on his knees to ginger- 
ly manipulate the throttles. Second Offi- 
cer Dudley Dvorak walked to the back of 
the plane, trying to assess the damage. 
Haynes told controllers he could only 
make wide turns to the right and was wor- 
ried about whether he could reach the air- 
port. Alerted to the emergency, the tower 
at Sioux City informed local police and 
rescue units to prepare for either a crash 
landing on the runway or one on nearby 
Highway 20. 
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Rescue agencies in Sioux City and 
surrounding Woodbury County had run 
through a drill two years ago in which a 
large plane was assumed to have crashed 
at the airport and 150 survivors needed 
immediate help. Even before Flight 232 
was in sight, Dr. David Greco, heading 
the medical disaster teams, was hovering 
in a helicopter. A dozen ambulances and 
four other choppers were ready to speed 
survivors to the two local hospitals, and 
police, fire and National Guard units 
were rushing to assist. 

By then Haynes had managed to 
guide his disabled craft toward Sioux City 
in a wide descending spiral of right turns. 
“We're going to make an emergency 
landing in Sioux City,” he warned passen- 
gers over the intercom. “It’s going to be 
rough.” He paused. “As a matter of fact, 
it’s going to be more than rough.” 

While passengers studied emergency 
landing cards, flight attendants demon- 
strated the emergency “brace” position: 
heads down, hands grasping ankles. Some 
passengers sought diversion from the 
gathering tension. Steve Willuweit, 46, 
seated in Row 16, went back to reading an 
Arthur C. Clarke science-fiction novel: “I 
didn’t want to think about anything ex- 
cept getting up and walking off the 
plane.” Lori Michaelson was instructed to 
place her year-old baby Sabrina on the 
floor near her seat. 

Haynes radioed the tower that he 
thought he could reach the airport. But he 





3:53 p.m. Crew warns 
passengers to “brace, 
brace, brace” as they 


was unable to line up the plane for a land- 
ing on Runway 31 (on a northwest bear- 
ing of 310°), where most of the emergency 
crews were waiting. He told the tower 
that he would aim instead for Runway 22 
(southwest at 220°), which was 6,880 ft. 
long—just enough to handle a DC-10 un- 
der normal circumstances. When the jet 
appeared headed toward Runway 22 ona 
surprisingly level and steady approach, 
anxious ground observers were elated. 
Haynes radioed the tower, “I think I’m 
going to make it.” 

At 3:53 p.m. the voice on the intercom 
shouted, “Brace! Brace! Brace!” Four 
minutes later, some ten seconds short of 
the runway, the DC-10’s right wing 
dipped, slicing into the dirt to the left of 
the asphalt. The plane plowed into the 
ground and flipped over twice before fi- 
nally landing on its back. In a cloud of 
dirt, smoke and flying metal, the plane 
broke into ever smaller pieces as parts of 
its fuselage hurtled across the runway and 
into a cornfield. 

Only three sections came to rest intact 
enough to be recognizable: the nose and 
flight deck; a passenger area, containing 
Rows 9 to 19, that had been attached to” 
the now severed wings; the tail, including 
a few rear seats. As rescue crews swung 
into action, they were startled by the sight 
of passengers emerging from the smoking 
rubble and walking away from the wreck | 
into the field of 7-ft.-tall corn. 

The survivors could scarcely contain 
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their stunned amazement at be- 
ing alive. “The plane bounced 
twice, flipped into the air, and we 
wound up sitting there upside 
down as the cabin began to fill 
with smoke,” recalled Cliff Mar- 
shall, of Ostrander, Ohio. “God 
opened a hole, and I pushed a lit- 
tle girl out.” Sister Viannea, a Fe- 
lician nun, said the crash “was 
like a cyclone. Everything was 
flying all over the plane. I could 
feel people walking over me to 
get out. Finally, three men 
dragged me out.” 

The smoke and fire were 
heavy at one end of this upside- 
down cabin section, but the 
breakup opened a wide escape 
avenue at the other end. “I 
looked for where the emergency 
exit used to be,” said David 
Landsberger, a New Jersey busi- 
nessman who had been in Seat 
13B. “But it wasn’t there. Then I 
looked toward the front of the 
plane, and I saw daylight. Then I 
saw green stuff beyond the mud, 
and when I got out I found myself 

| ina cornfield.” 

Two rows ahead of Lands- 
berger, Mark Michaelson and his 
wife Lori unbuckled their seat 
belts and dropped to what is nor- 
mally the ceiling of the DC-10 
Separately, they hustled two of 
their three children out of the wreckage. 
But each thought the other had baby Sa- 
brina. The father ran back to the fuselage 
“I could hear her crying, but I couldn't see 
her.” There was too much smoke, then 
flames. But passenger Jerry Schemmel 
had heard the cries first. He plunged into 
the fiery fuselage, found the baby in an 
upside-down overhead bin, ran into the 
cornfield and thrust the infant 
into a woman’s arms. That is 
where the overjoyed Michaelsons 
found their daughter 

Rescuers marveled at finding 
two rows of three seats each that 
had been flung from the aircraft 
A woman in the middle ofone row 
was barely bruised. Her husband, 
seated beside her, and two passen- 
gers in the row behind her were 
dead. Along with most passengers 
in the rows near the wing, a hand- 
ful of those at the rear were also 
alive. The three-man cockpit 
crew had to be cut free of the tan- 
gled and wrecked flight deck, but 
all survived. Of the eight atten- 
dants, only one died 

Safety experts attributed the 
high survival rate most of all to 
the heroics of Captain Haynes in 
leveling off the DC-10 until the 
final seconds. “He belongs in the 
pilots’ hall of fame,” declared Joe 


Sullivan, a retired flight engineer Blankets cover the dead; one body re: 








Startled workers found the tail cone in a field GO miles away 


| for American Airlines. The landing gear, 


dropped by gravity because of the hydrau- 
lics failure, helped support the part of the 
cabin where most survivors had been 
seated. The dampness of the cornfield 
from recent rains cushioned the crash im- 
pact. Fire-resistant seat upholstery in- 
stalled at the insistence of the National 
Transportation Safety Board was also 
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mains strapped in the seat 


© credited. So too were the rescue | 
and medical efforts of the Sioux 

City area. So many doctors re- 

sponded that there were two on | 

hand for each hospitalized pas- 

senger. Local volunteers lined up | 

$ for more than a block to donate 
300 pints of blood, far more than 
was needed 

It will be months before the 
NTSB reports on the cause of the 
crash. Two questions undoubted- 
ly will be deeply probed. Why did 
the turbofan engine, built by 
General Electric and used on 
DC-10s, break up in flight? Were 
all three hydraulic systems 
knocked out, and if so, can they 
be better protected? 

During the 1970s, DC-10s 
were involved in two major crashes 
in which the hydraulic lines were 
implicated. The world’s worst 
single-plane accident occurred in 
1974, when a Turkish Airlines DC- 
10 lost an improperly secured car- 
go door as the plane left Paris. The 
resulting pressure change buckled 
the cabin floor and broke the hy- 
draulic tubes passing under it. All 
346 occupants died. Ina 1979 crash 
in Chicago, 279 were killed after an 
improperly installed wing engine 
on an American Airlines DC-10 
tore away on takeoff, ripping hy- 
draulic lines and causing the pilot 

to lose control 

For the past ten years, the DC-10 has 
had a safety record that compares favor- 
ably with those of other wide-bodied jets 
That is cold comfort to the families of 
the 110 passengers and crew who did 
not share in the miracle in that Iowa 
cornfield, Reported by Lee Griggs/Chicago 
and Elizabeth Taylor/ Sioux City 
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First Hot Air, 
Then Clean Air 


Political emissions greet 
Bush’s environmental plan 


n a crystal-clear morning in June, 

George Bush stood before the Grand 
Tetons in Wyoming and proclaimed, “Ev- 
ery American deserves to breathe clean 
air.” Last week, after environmentalists 
and their allies on Capitol Hill got a look 
at the President’s 279-page plan for im- 
plementing his promise to clean up Amer- 
ica’s spacious but smoggy skies, they 
claimed he had double-crossed 
them. Bush, they said, had re- 
treated substantially from his 
Rocky Mountain rhetoric and 
in some areas even fell short of 
current law. 

Bush did not take kindly to 
the charges. In a Rose Garden 
ceremony Friday, the President 
inserted into his prepared re- 
marks a pointed rejoinder to his 
critics. “Anyone who allows po- 
litical bickering to weaken our 
progress against pollution,” 
said Bush, “does a tragic disser- 
vice to every city in America 
and to every American who 
wants and deserves clean air.” 

Skirmishing over the clean- 
air proposals was inevitable. 
From the start, it was clear that 
the White House’s plan for cut- 
ting urban smog and toxic pol- 
lutants was far more lenient to- 
ward industry than was Bush’s 
widely praised proposal for reducing acid 
rain. The clean-air plan consisted only of 
general goals, not detailed provisions that 
either environmentalists or industry could 
bank on. As a result, both sides furiously 
lobbied the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the Office of Management 
and Budget as top officials drafted the 
huge bill. On one day last week one OMB 
official alone logged 275 telephone 
calls from lawmakers and Washington 
lobbyists. 

When the final measure was released, 
environmentalists rushed to declare de- 
feat. What angered them most was a pro- 
vision that would allow automakers to 
build some cars that spew out more 
hydrocarbons than they do under current 
law, even though new overall emissions 
standards would be tougher than before. 
The carmakers could do that by averag- 
ing the emissions of every car they pro- 
duce in a given model year, offsetting the 
most polluting vehicles with less polluting 














dispute the environmentalists’ interpreta- 
tion of the “fleet-averaging” provision, 
but they insist that the bottom line will 
still be cleaner air. “Some cars may be be- 
low and some may be above, but they all 
have to meet the lower standard on aver- 
age,” says an industry lobbyist. 

Environmentalists are also troubled 
by Bush’s flimsy guarantee that only three 
US. cities—Los Angeles, Houston and 
New York City—will fail to meet federal 
air-quality standards by the year 2000. 
Critics say that the Bush plan might allow 
as many as six other cities to miss that 
deadline. EPA Administrator William 
Reilly insisted the charge was wrong, but 
his rebuttal was a bit halfhearted. “I could 
understand,” he said, “how they could 
conclude that.” 





Despite their misgivings, the environ- 
mentalists concede that in some respects 
the President’s plan has been improved. 
Perhaps anticipating an outcry from the 
left, Bush’s aides added unexpected new 
restrictions on coal-fired power plants 
that would require utilities to cap acid- 
rain-causing emissions after the year 
2000. Such provisions help explain why 
industry largely withheld its endorsement 
last week. As an Administration official 
said, “If we're taking fire from both sides, 
it tells you something about where we are 
on the political spectrum.” 

But it also says something about how 
difficult it will be for Bush to break what 
he called the “environmental gridlock” 
on Capitol Hill now that the clean-air bat- 
tle is joined. Twelve years have passed 
since Congress amended the Clean Air 
Act of 1970. If partisan bickering contin- 
ues, it may be another year before the 
gridlock is broken. The hot air will have 
to dissipate before the clean air can 
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High Spy 
At State? 


A U.S. diplomat is suspected 
of working for the Soviets 


hough a string of spy cases in recent 

years has involved naval men, embas- 
sy guards and intelligence analysts, US. of- 
ficials could take comfort in the belief that 
none had implicated an American diplo- 
mat—until now. The State Department 
last week confirmed that the FBI is probing 
whether Felix S. Bloch, a 30-year Foreign 
Service veteran and the No. 2 man at the 
USS. embassy in Austria from 1981 to 1987, 
has been working for the KGB. 

State Department spokesmen say the 
FBI is investigating unspecified “illegal ac- 
tivities” to determine “the extent of the 
compromise of security that has oc- 
curred.” Bloch, who was born in Austria, 
is believed to have been recruited there by 
the Soviets at least three years ago, ac- 
cording to an ABC News report. Posted 
back to Washington, in 1988 he became 
director in charge of relations with the 
European Community and other interna- 
tional economic bodies for the State De- 
partment’s Bureau of European and Ca- 
nadian Affairs. 

There, as in Vienna, Bloch had access 
to classified reports on the Soviet Union 
and sensitive cable traffic, as well as data 
on U.S. policy options and negotiating po- 
sitions. Once in Washington, he was au- 
thorized, for example, to read the Nation- 
al Intelligence Daily, a compilation of 
intelligence reports. During a trip to Vien- 
na earlier this year, he was allegedly vid- 
eotaped handing a briefcase to a suspect- 
ed Soviet agent on a city street. Bloch has 
been under 24-hour FBI surveillance for a 
number of weeks. Neighbors say that in 
early July they began to see men in 
parked cars staking out the fashionable 
Washington apartment building where 
Bloch lives with his wife and daughter. 

Though he achieved the rank of min- 
ister-counselor, the department’s third 
highest career level, Bloch is said to have 
been disappointed by his failure to be- 
come a full ambassador. He boasted to 
friends that he virtually ran the Vienna 
embassy under former Ambassador He- 
lene von Damm, a Reagan appointee he 
regarded with scorn. Bloch got on the 
wrong side of Von Damm’s successor, 
Ronald Lauder, who sent him packing. 
Colleagues praise Bloch’s work in Wash- 
ington, though some describe him as dull 
(“A boring little man,” says one). He has 
been placed on leave and his security 
passes have been withdrawn while the 


models. Auto-company experts do not | return. —By Michael Duffy/Washington | investigation goes on. ms 
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is like the life-style in Las Vegas 


HECHT: claimed the life-style of the Bahamas = SEMBLER: asked what languages he 
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speaks, he listed “English (fluent)” 


Picking Lemons for the Plums? 





Bush selects some rich but unqualified ambassadors 


ne of the choicest plums in Govern- 
ment is a diplomatic posting in an 
agreeable locale. And what a pleasant 
task it is for a new President to reward old 
friends and fat-cat party contributors by 


| handing out such assignments. Judging 








from the appointments he made during 
his first six months in the White House, 
George Bush must be finding that task 
very pleasant indeed. A study by Govern- 
ment Executive magazine, a journal serv- 
ing public officials, found that of Bush’s 
first 37 ambassadorial nominations, 70% 
have been political appointees rather than 





career Foreign Service officers. That com- | 


pares with 59% for Ronald Reagan at the 
same point in his first term and 42% for 
Jimmy Carter. 

Federal law requires that ambassa- 
dors “should possess clearly demonstrated 
competence,” including knowledge of the 
language, history and culture of the coun- 
try where they will serve. Several of 
Bush’s diplomatic picks appear to know 
next to nothing about the countries to 
which they are being sent. What they 
have shown is a deep loyalty to Republi- 
can Party causes and, in many cases, the 
wherewithal to prove that loyalty with 
cash. Among them: 
> Joy Silverman, Ambassador-designate 
to Barbados and seven other Caribbean 
islands, has no college degree and no job 
history. In the statement of qualifications 
she submitted to the Senate, she cited her 
experience “planning and hosting corpo- 
rate functions” for her husband, a New 
York City industrialist. In 1987-88 she 
donated more than $180,000 to Republi- 
can candidates. 
>» Former Nevada Senator Chic Hecht, 
60, who has been nominated as Ambas- 
sador to the Bahamas, was more noted 





for his malapropisms than for any legisla- 
tive accomplishment during his single 
term on Capitol Hill. Hecht once declared 
that he opposed a “nuclear-waste supposi- 
tory” in his state. In his list of qualifica- 
tions, he noted that the “life-style of the 
Bahamas is similar to the life-style of 
Las Vegas, Nev.” 

> Peter Secchia, 52, a former Republican 
national committeeman from Michigan, 
was narrowly confirmed last month as 
Ambassador to Italy despite press reports 
alleging frequent profanity and crude be- 
havior toward women. Before arriving in 
Rome, he endeared himself to his future 
hosts by joking that the new Italian navy 
boasts glass-bottom boats “‘so they can see 
the old Italian navy.” 

> Florida real estate developer Melvin 
Sembler, 59, has been nominated as envoy 
to Australia, and his sometime partner 
Joseph Zappala, 56, is proposed for Spain. 
Both are members of Team 100, a roster 
of G.O.P. contributors who gave more than 
$100,000 to party causes in the past year. 
On his qualifications form, under the 
heading “Languages Spoken,” Sembler 
listed “English (fluent).” 

In many foreign capitals, official reac- 
tion to Bush’s new ambassadors is diplo- 
matically neutral. But privately, there is 
plenty of hand wringing and even some 
scorn. Secchia, says a senior Italian offi- 
cial, is “a very nice man, but he doesn’t 
know anything.” The Bahamas, says a 
source close to the government, tried to 
dissuade the U.S. from naming Hecht as 
Ambassador, but now that he has been se- 
lected “there ain’t nothing much you can 
do, just grin and bear it.” And although 
Australian Prime Minister Bob Hawke 
went out of his way to praise nominee 
Sembler, his choice of words was less than 


SECCHIA: before arriving in Rome, 








he insulted the Italian navy 











stirring. Sembler “has taken great pains in 
recent weeks,” said Hawke, “to acquaint 
himself with Australia.” 

Sensing political advantage, Senate 
Democrats are holding up the confirma- 
tions of several Bush nominees. Republi- 
cans argue that the Democratic objections 
are hypocritical. “Every four years the out 
party says the ambassadors aren’t quali- 
fied,” comments a Bush foreign policy 
aide. During confirmation hearings last 
week on the nomination of Joseph Gil- 
denhorn as Ambassador to Switzerland, 
Minnesota Republican Rudy Boschwitz 
huffed that being rich enough to make 
hefty political contributions should not 
disqualify a candidate but should be re- 
garded as “a sign of considerable achieve- 
ment,” By that standard, Gildenhorn is 
well suited for an embassy job. Though 
the American Academy of Diplomacy, a 
group of former diplomats, has rated him 
unqualified, the Washington real estate 
developer and his family have coughed up 
$230,000 for G.O.P. campaigns since 1984 
M any Senators are openly predicting 

the defeat of at least one nominee: 
Frederick Bush, Ambassador-designate 
to Luxembourg. No relation to the Presi- 
dent, Bush served as the Vice President's 
deputy chief of staff in the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. He has been accused of us- 
ing his connections to garner some 
$600,000 in HUD-related consulting fees 
In an appearance last month before a 
House subcommittee, Bush recanted ear- 
lier sworn testimony in which he claimed 
that he barely knew the former HUD offi- 
cials suspected of handing out federal 
housing contracts to well-connected Re- 
publicans. “I would guess it might be a 
while before he goes to Luxembourg,” 
says Senate G.O.P. leader Robert Dole 
“And then it might be just as a visitor.” It 
may be that other Bush appointees will 
have to do their traveling as regular 
tourists too. — By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira/Washington 
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The Stealth 
Takes Wing 


But its price and uncertain 
role may shoot the B-2 down 





BY BRUCE VAN VOORST 





he B-2 Stealth bomber is designed to 

be virtually undetectable by enemy 
radar, but never in history was an air- 
craft's first flight more visible. Before 
scores of television cameras and thou- 
sands of spectators, the bat-shaped flying 
wing lifted into the sunrise at Palmdale, 
Calif., last week for a 106-minute, slow- 
speed, wheels-down flight. 

Bul even at the moment of its appar- 
ent success, the technologically revolu- 
tionary bomber faced a threat to its exis- 
tence, not from hostile radar and missiles 
but from a newly skeptical Congress that 
has become increasingly alarmed over the 
plane's horrendous cost. By the Air 
Force’s own calculations, each of the 132 
B-2s it wants will cost more than $530 
million, a total of $70.2 billion over the 
next decade. Already $23 billion has been 
spent on research and development. How, 
Congressmen wonder, can the most ex- 
pensive weapons system ever built be rec- 
onciled with a shrinking defense budget? 

The Air Force's estimate of the B-2’s 
price tag, gargantuan as it is, may be far too 
low. In an exchange with Air Force Chief 
of Staff Larry Welch, House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee Chairman Les Aspin 
warned that Congress would never go 
along with the Air Force’s plan to spend $8 
billion annually—more than twice the cur- 
rent SDI budget—on the Stealth. At the 
more likely spending rate of $3 billion a 
year, said Aspin, the sticker price would 
soar to more than $1 billion for each plane. 

Many Republicans not only agree 
with Aspin but are leading the assault on 
the Stealth. Says the committee's ranking 
Republican member, William Dickinson 
of Alabama: “The B-2 program is in a lot 
of trouble, not for technical reasons but 
simply by price tag.” Declares Ohio Con- 
gressman John Kasich: “Nobody's pushed 
harder for the [Secretary of Defense Dick] 
Cheney defense budget than I, but Ameri- 
ca cannot afford the B-2.” To South Caroli- 
na Republican Arthur Ravenel Jr., cancel- 
lation of the B-2 is inevitable, “just like 
death and taxes.” 

Until much more testing is complet- 
ed, the debate cannot answer a very basic 
question: Is the B-2 capable of attacking 
targets in the Soviet Union without being 
detected? The initial flight proved only 
that the boomerang-shaped delta wing 
can fly. It remains to be seen whether the 














NORTHROP 


As TV crews and spectators watched, the bat-winged bomber plied the skies over California 


sleek aerodynamic design. composite- 
plastics fabrication and other tricks in- 
tended to evade radar will actually work. 

Nor is there agreement on the strategic 
justification for the bomber. Cheney argues 
that the Stealth is needed to maintain “the 
effectiveness of the bomber leg of the stra- 
tegic triad,” the mix of land- and sea-based 
missiles and nuclear weapons carried by 
aircraft on which US. deterrence has been 
based. Welch contends that bombers are 
regarded by both the U.S. and the Soviets 
as “the most stabilizing element of the tri- 
ad.” Unlike missiles that can strike in 30 
minutes or less, bombers need hours to 
reach their targets and hence do not repre- 
sent a first-strike threat against the Soviets 
Moreover, because they can take off and 
fly to safety when threatened, they can sur- 
vive a Soviet attack. 

Even conceding that bombers are sta- 
bilizing, however, does not clinch the case 


WORTH ITS WEIGHT 
IN GOLD 


House Armed Services Committee 
Chairman Les Aspin estimates that 
the eventual cost of the Stealth 

bomber will be $1.058 billion. 














At that price, the 70-ton B-2 
(weighing the equivalent of 2 million 
troy 0z.) would cost more than its 

weight in gold. 


TIME Chart by Joe Lertola 
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for the B-2. There are other, cheaper ways 
of achieving the goal. The Pentagon has 
just spent $28 billion to acquire 100 B-1 
bombers, which despite all their failures 
should be capable of penetrating Soviet 
airspace for many years. 

Critics contend that the Air Force has 
failed to define a realistic mission for the 
B-2. The traditional wartime assignment 
would be for the bombers to join a missile 
attack on such fixed targets in the Soviet 
Union as missile silos and command cen- 
ters, In addition, the Air Force for a time 
suggested, the B-2 could locate and destroy 
a more elusive class of targets: new Soviet 
mobile missiles. But that now seems tech- 
nically improbable. The Air Force has also 
proposed using the B-2 to carry conven- 
tional weapons to Third World targets 
such as Libya, a notion widely rejected as 
unnecessarily expensive. 

Perhaps the most potent challenge to 
the B-2 comes from those who argue that in 
the missile age, there is no reason for a 
manned aircraft to penetrate Soviet air de- 
fenses. New “standoff” air-launched cruise 
missiles, with great range, extraordinary ac- 
curacy and the ability to evade detection by 
radar, could be fired from outside the Soviet 
Union by the existing fleet of B-52Gs. 

The fate of the B-2 will be the center- 
piece of the military-budget debate in Con- 
gress this week. Cheney earlier agreed tocut 
$1 billion from the B-2s in the 1990 budget. 
But both the Senate and House Armed Ser- 
vices committees made further cuts, and 
amendments will be offered on the floor to 
suspend production or terminate the pro- 


gram. Last week the President and the Pen- | 


tagon upped the ante, warning that unless 
the B-2 is built, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
might oppose a new strategic arms reduc- 


tion pact with the Soviets, Colorado demo- | 


cratic Senator Tim Wirth called it a “very 
high-stakes poker game.” Indeed it was. @ 














Quality is Job 1. 








Profile in quality #10: 
Engineering. 

Shown here is the 3.8 Liter Supercharged engine. 

It represents sophisticated high performance engineering. 
The Supercharged engine, available in the Ford 
Thunderbird Super Coupe and Mercury Cougar XR-7, 

is one example of Ford’s constant exploration and 
development of new technologies. 

When quality is job 1—you don’t do it any other way. 


Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, Ford Trucks. 
Our goal is to build the highest quality cars 


and trucks in the world. 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 











ve Why 
did I 


ever 





change?" 


—Gladys H. Scesney 
Timonium, MD 


At first, she thought it was a mistake. The bills from her new long distance company didn’t seem 
very different from the ones she used to get from AT&T. Service was another matter. There was 
less of it, for one thing. Calls were slower going through. Definitely slower. 

The bills kept coming. It wasn’t a mistake: The discounts she’d been promised didn’t apply to the 
kind of calls she actually made. 

So Mrs. Scesney made another change. Now she gets the service—and the discounts—she expects. 
Welcome back, Mrs. Scesney. And thank you for using AT&T. 


— 
If you'd like more information on AT&T's quality service, — ATal 
all AT&T at 1 800 225-7466 Ext. 8198. — . , 
; The right choice. 
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Sonn Rotten to the corps? 
CONGRESS 
Limousine 
Libertine? 


throughout his 


five 
congressional terms chiefly for 


Known 


his bombast, Democrat Gus 
Savage of Chicago is in a peck 
of trouble. He has been ac- 
cused by a woman Peace Corps 
volunteer of engaging in sexual 
misconduct 

On a junket to Zaire last 
March, Savage found himself 
in the company of the 28-year- 
old volunteer, who was as- 
signed to brief him on Peace 
Corps activities. She says that 
during a two-hour tour of the 
night spots of Kinshasa, 
Zaire’s capital city, Savage 
fondled her in his chauffeur- 
driven car and asked for sex 
“He kept saying, “That's the 
way the world works, ” she 
told the Washington Post. The 
woman says she escaped Sav- 
age’s advances when an em- 
bassy worker intervened. The 
next day US. Ambassador 
William Harrop rebuked Sav- 
age, and soon afterward the 
volunteer was sent back to the 
U.S. for counseling. 

Savage, 63, reacted to the 
charges by calling the accusa- 
tions racist. When a woman 
reporter approached him for 
comment, he growled, “Stay 
the f__ out of my face!” Now 
in his face is the probability of 
an investigation by the House 
ethics committee = 


| from 


INVESTIGATIONS 


it May Have 
Been Suicide 


After three months, the Navy is 
reviewing its study of the USS. 
Jowa gun-turret explosion that 
killed 47 men. According to 
one report, investigators believe 
that the most plausible expla- 
nation for the explosion is sui- 
cide. They conclude but cannot 


| prove that Clayton Hartwig, 25, 


who died in the blast, set off the 
inferno with an electronic deto- 
nator. The evidence: Jowa sail- 
or David Smith claimed that 
Hartwig had talked about sink- 
ing the ship and had shown him 
a timer. 

Early in the investigation, 
Kendall Truitt, 21, a friend of 


Hartwig’s and beneficiary of 


Hartwig’s $100,000 life-insur- 
ance policy, was under suspi- 
cion as an accessory in a bizarre 
murder-suicide plot stemming 
a homosexual relation- 
ship. Truitt denied the allega- 
tions, and the Navy quietly 
apologized to him 

Still, the suicide theory 
raises questions. Jowa Gun- 
ner’s Mate Second Class John 
Mullahy informed officials 
that moments before the ex- 
plosion he was on the phone to 
the turret when he heard a 
voice say, “We have a problem 
in here. We're not ready yet.” 
Whether that problem was 
Hartwig or something else al- 
together remains unknown. @ 





5 Hungry enemy of farmers 


MINNESOTA 


Day of the 
Locusts 


The rich farming areas of 
western Minnesota, still suffer- 
ing the effects of last year’s 
drought, now have a plague to 
contend with: millions of crop- 
destroying grasshoppers are 
creating conditions reminis- 
cent of the Dust Bowl 1930s. 
Dry weather has prevented 
the germination of a fungus 
that kills the locusts’ eggs, en- 








abling two particular- 
ly harmful species to 
hatch in overwhelm- 
ing numbers. Since 
spring the hungry 
hordes have infested 
thousands of acres in 
36 counties, chewing 
up wheat, corn, sugar 
beets and soybeans 
Normally, fewer than 
ten locusts occupy the 
average square yard 
of land; crop damage 
begins when the num- 
ber rises to about 30. 
This summer some 
Minnesota fields are 
aswarm with as many 
as 1,200 hoppers per 
sq. yd. Fields in the 
worst areas look as if 
they had been struck 
by hailstones. 

State law requires 
control measures on 
infested property. 
But chemical spray- 
ing, the only real choice in 
some areas, disturbs environ- 
mentalists. They say the more 
effective pesticides can wipe 
out virtually all insects in 
an area and may also threat- 
en drought-weakened wild- 
life. Organic farmers fear 
that the chemicals will taint 
their crops, shutting them 
out of a lucrative market 
Yet if nothing is done soon, 
the problems could multiply: 
the maturing locusts are 
expected to lay more eggs 
in August a 





SPACE 
No Free 
Launch 


In a ceremony commemorat- 
ing the day 20 years ago when 
America’s Apollo astronauts 
first set foot on the moon, Pres- 
ident Bush last week outlined 
his vision of America’s role in 
space 

The high points: a space 
station longer than a football 
field orbiting 220 miles above 
the earth; permanent living 
quarters on the near side of 
the moon constructed out of 
lunar metals and used as a base 
for mining oxygen-rich moon 
rocks; then, sometime dur- 


ing the 21st centu- 
ry, a manned mis- 


sion to Mars, at 
least a yearlong, 
35 million-mile 
voyage. “It is hu- 


manity’s destiny to 
strive, to seek and 
to find,” declared 
the President, “and 
America’s destiny 
to lead.” 
Although in- 
spired by the Apollo feat, 
Bush's program differs sharply 
from John Kennedy’s proposal 
in 1961. Kennedy’s plan to put 
a man on the moon within the 
decade was well focused and 
lavishly financed. But Bush 


| offered no price tag and 





Costly destination 


¥S¥h 


no precise timeta- 
= ble for the “journey 
into tomorrow” 
that could cost hun- 
dreds of billions of 
dollars. Given the 
parlous state of 
NASA’S meager 
funding and mo- 
rale nowadays, that 
journey could abort 
before it takes off. 
Some congressio- 
nal Democrats wonder where 
the money will come from. 
Warned House majority leader 
Richard Gephardt, in a cri- 
tique of Bush’s speech that re- 
flected the view of many of his 
fellow Democrats: “There’s no 
such thing asa free launch.” @ 
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Revolution Down Below 








BY BRUCE W. NELAN 





oal miners walking off their jobs 
from the Ukraine to the Arctic 
Circle. Ethnic gangs battling in 
Georgia. Thousands of other dis- 
satisfied workers threatening strikes. 
“The situation,” said Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachev last week as he sur- 
veyed the turmoil rocking his vast coun- 
try, “is fraught with dangerous political 
and economic consequences.” The ques- 
tion for Gorbachev: Will the “revolution 
from below,” which he has been urging on 
his laggard countrymen, help accelerate 
his ambitious plans for reform—or tear 
the U.S.S.R. apart? 
Ata meeting of national and regional 


own partial answer. If the party’ was 


live attitudes, he lectured, then “a purge 
should take place, a purge was needed.” 


affecting every level from factory collec- 
tives to the Politburo. Vowed Gorbachev: 
“This concerns everyone.” 

The Kremlin was plainly alarmed 
that the strikes were eroding the party's 
control. Since the 1930s, no one had per- 
sonified the state’s ideal Soviet worker 
better than the propaganda hero Alexei 


produced 14 times the daily norm. But 
there were no Stakhanovites in the Soviet 
Union’s biggest coalfields last week. 
Wildcat strikes by more than 300,000 
workers paralyzed some 250 mines and 
factories in the Kuzbass and Donbass ba- 
sins, resulting in a 6 million-ton loss of 
production. The walkout spread as far as 
the coalpits in Vorkuta in the far north 
and Karaganda in the Kazakhstan Re- 
public in Central Asia. And there were 
rumblings that railroad workers might 
join in on Aug. |, an action that could par- 
alyze the country. “Such developments 
create a threat to the realization of the 
great plans we have decided upon,” 
warned Gorbachev, referring to his eco- 
nomic-reform program. 

In front of Communist Party head- 
quarters in the Ukrainian city of Make- 
yevka, 5,000 miners in battered helmets, 
their faces and overalls black with coal 
dust, staged a sit-in to demand better 
working and living conditions; their ranks 





party leaders last week, he proposed his | 


blocking change by clinging to conserva- | 


He called for “an influx of fresh forces” | 


Stakhanov, the coal miner who reputedly | 

















eventually swelled to almost 150,000 from 
94 mines. Far to the east, in the Kuzbass 
in Siberia, the numbers were even greater. 
About 180,000 miners abandoned their 
pits to occupy central squares in nine cit- 


ies, plastering reviewing stands with 
homemade signs proclaiming DOWN 
WITH BUREAUCRATS and KUZBASS: 
CLEAN AIR, MEAT FOR EVERYONE, WE 
DEMAND SOCIAL JUSTICE. 

The strike spread with electrifying 
speed. The first 77 Kuzbass coal miners 
walked off the job in Mezhdurechensk on 
July 10. The following day 12,000 workers 
from five mines in the area joined them. 
They drew up a list of demands, including 
better pay, more vacation, higher pen- 
sions. Their overriding complaint: despite 
Gorbachev’s calls for greater local auton- 
omy in managing the economy, bureau- 
crats in Moscow continued to wield arbi- 
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Striking miners take Gorbachev’s call to action seriously 


trary control over the mines and were 
holding back the bulk of their profits. 
Many local officials openly sympathized 
with the strikers. “Why not? They 
breathe the same air we do,” said Timuras 
Ayaliani, 57, of the Kuzbass regional 
strike committee. 

The strike soon spread to nine other 
cities in the Kuzbass. Grimy miners com- 
plained that when they came up after six 
hours underground, they could not find a 
bar of soap to wash with; the ration is one 
bar every two months. “Who can tell us 
what to feed our husbands?” shouted a 
woman protesting empty shelves in the 
stores. Many called for complete indepen- 
dence from central planning, insisting the 
miners could run things themselves. 

Moscow quickly dispatched a high- 
level delegation to meet the strikers, led 
by Politburo Member Nikolai Slyunkov. 
Mikhail Shchadov, the minister in charge 
of coal mines, had earlier told the workers 
that they were not prepared for the inde- 
pendence they were demanding. But after 
negotiating with local strike leaders into 
the early hours of the morning, the Mos- 
cow delegation finally agreed to sign a 
protocol promising that the region's 
mines could decide on their production 
levels and investments. The state would 
raise miners’ pay for night shifts by $50 a 
month, a 40% increase, improve food sup- 
plies and spend more of the mines’ profits 
on local housing. Slyunkov also promised 
to increase supplies of food and soap. 

Sensing victory, the Mezhdurechensk 
miners went back to work, but the strikes 
were just beginning elsewhere in the Kuz- 
bass and the Ukraine as workers pressed 
for assurance they would share in the gov- 
ernment concessions. At week’s end the 
strike in Kazakhstan was winding down, 
but workers in the Donbass still held out 
over pension questions, prompting a gov- 
ernment pledge that all the issues would 
be considered without delay. 

Strikes are not technically illegal in 
the Soviet Union; the Marxist tenet that 
they are unnecessary in a proletarian par- 
adise has not kept them from happening. 
Until the Gorbachev era, Communist rul- 
erS used bullets or gifts of consumer goods 
to quell unruly workers. But under the im- 
pact of perestroika and glasnost, work 
stoppages have become part of the eco- 
nomic landscape. 
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As he pushes ahead with reform, Gor- | sounded a warning that 


bachev is having to contend not just with 
strikes but also with constitutional revolt 
in the independence-minded Baltic states 
and a wave of ethnic violence in the Cau- 
casus and central Asia. Only last week 
bloody rioting that left 20 dead erupted 
between minority Abkhazians and the 
Georgian majority in a Black Sea region 
of western Georgia. Some 3,000 Interior 
Ministry troops were dispatched to help 
local police quiet the unrest. But the auda- 
cious mining walkout has presented Gor- 
bachev with the most serious labor chal- 
lenge he has had to face, and casts in 
graphic terms the cruel dilemma of peres- 
troika: how to raise productivity and liv- 
ing standards at the same time 

| Gorbachev appears to be attempting 
to turn the strike wave into a deeper popu- 
lar commitment to his aims. While he 


labor unrest 
“could damage everything we are doing,” 
he spoke almost admiringly of how the 
strikers were behaving “in a responsible, 
organized and disciplined fashion.” 

In fact, it would be difficult for Gorba- 
chev to oppose the workers’ calls for 
greater independence from the dead hand 
of Moscow ministries. That is a central in- 
gredient in his plans to revitalize the Sovi- 
et economy by encouraging local initia- 
tive. But to be effective, the idea of self- 
reliance and experimentation had to 
evolve into more than just a prescription 
issued from the Kremlin. Gorbachev can 
take satisfaction and possibly draw some 
political strength from the evidence in 
Kuzbass and Donbass that workers may 
be stirring from the “stagnation” of the 
Leonid Brezhnev years. The daily Sover- 
skaya Rossiya put it succinctly 


* Peres- 


No more Stakhanovites: Kuzbass miners refuse to work until living conditions improve and they gain control of the coalpits 


troika, which has until recently been a 
‘revolution from above,’ is getting strong 
support from below.” 

Yet no matter how pleased Gorba- 
chev may be to see a political awaken- 
ing among the indifferent Soviet citi- 
zens, he must recognize that some of 
their economic demands are potentially 
threatening. In addition to their attacks 
on the bureaucracy, the strikers 
are demanding better food and housing 
and more consumer goods. The govern- 
ment has responded by flying in tons of 
supplies as a palliative, setting a costly 
and hazardous precedent. Most of the 
Soviet population eats poorly and lives 
in inferior housing. If workers every- 
where rise up and demand more and 
better, the system’s stability could be 
endangered Reported by Paul Hofheinz/ 
Prokopevsk and John Kohan/Moscow 
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ARMS CONTROL 


An Exercise in Trust 





The superpowers take a big step toward “intrusive” inspection 





BY BRUCE VAN VOORST WASHINGTON 
D overyai no proveryai, or “Trust but 





ministration phrase in the arms-control 
lexicon, but it is easier said than done. 
While nobody seriously proposes signing 
agreements that can be readily violated, 
opinions abound on what constitutes ade- 
quate proof that the other side is not 
cheating. 

Last week it was learned that U.S. and 








American observers monitored the demolition of the first set of SS-12 missiles last year 





verify,” was a favorite Reagan Ad- | 


what sorts of installations would be in- 
volved and under what conditions an in- 
spection could be demanded. 

The Soviets have been accelerating 
their acceptance of such verification pro- 
cedures since the 1987 INF treaty, which 
eliminated intermediate- and short-range 
nuclear missiles, set up procedures for 
monitoring their destruction. Soviet in- 
spectors have been present in the US. dur- 
ing the demolition of 326 missiles, and 
Americans have witnessed the destruction 














between nuclear-tipped and conventional- 
ly armed cruise missiles, even if they look 
alike. A method will have to be found to 
keep track of mobile missiles. With all 
that, the supreme challenge will be how to 
prevent new production of banned weap- 


| ons at secret locations. 


Nor will it be easy to monitor pro- 
posed reductions in conventional forces in 
Europe. Thousands of armored vehicles 
and artillery pieces will have to be de- 
stroyed by NATO and the Warsaw Pact, 
and hundreds of thousands of troops de- 
mobilized or redeployed. The treaty lan- 
guage must precisely define differences be- 
tween aircraft capable of carrying either 
conventional or nuclear warheads. Under 
previous verification standards, that task 
would be hopeless: satellite pho- 
tography and electronic sensors 
are not sophisticated enough to 
count warheads on a missile or 
peer inside production plants. 

Now the Soviets appear will- 
ing to accept increasingly intru- 
sive inspections. To win U.S. rati- 
fication of the 1974 Threshold 
Test Ban Treaty—still unap- 
proved because of Senate doubts 
about verification—the Soviets 
permitted American teams to 
monitor an underground test in 
Soviet Central Asia. In recent 
weeks Moscow has allowed 
Americans to inspect cruise mis- 
siles aboard a cruiser in the Black 
Sea and sanctioned a visit to the 
Sary Shagan complex, which the 
Pentagon had claimed, errone- 
ously, housed an antisatellite 
laser. 

The Bush Administration is 
ready to test growing Soviet open- 
ness further. Last month Wash- 
ington proposed a START verifica- 
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In a major move toward a chemical-weapons ban, negotiators agree on surprise inspections. 


Soviet negotiators in Geneva took a major 
step toward verification arrangements 
several weeks ago, when they agreed on 
inspection controls for the elimination of 
chemical weapons. American officials 
welcomed the accord as further evidence 
that after decades of failure, enormous 
progress is being made across the board on 
the thorny verification issues so central to 
all arms control. 

A complete chemical-weapons ban 
may still be years in the making, but the 
inspection initiative is a promising sign of 
new thinking. Until 1987 the Soviet Union 
not only refused to let U.S. inspectors 
check compliance on the spot, calling it es- 
pionage, but also denied that the U.S.S.R. 
maintained any stocks of chemical weap- 
ons. Under the influence of g/asnost, Mos- 
cow last week announced agreement in 
principle to on-site “surprise” inspections 
of facilities. The arrangement defines 
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of 1,088 Soviet missiles. More than two 
dozen Americans stationed permanently 
in Votkinsk, west of the Urals, keep tabs 
on a plant that once built SS-20 missiles, 
and a similar number of Soviets in Magna, 
Utah, monitor what was formerly a Per- 
shing engine plant. Michael Krepon, a 
Washington arms-control expert, talks of 
“a degree of verification unthinkable just a 
couple of years ago.” 

Verification of an accord limiting stra- 
tegic weapons (START) will be even more 
challenging. The INF category is compara- 
tively simple to check. Since all missiles of 
a given type are to be destroyed, any such 
weapon spotted later would be in obvious 
violation. START will be far more complex 
It will only reduce the numbers of various 
missiles, and inspectors will have to deter- 
mine how many small cruise missiles are 
carried aboard bombers and possibly even 
submarines. Differentiation must be made 





tion package to be negotiated and 
partly carried out even before a 
treaty is completed. The initiative suggests 
measures to count warheads on missiles, 
tag weapons at manufacturing plants and 
ban such impediments to verification as 
encryption of missile test radio signals dur- 
ing launches. “This isn’t putting the cart 
before the horse,” says Democratic Senator 
Sam Nunn of Georgia, “but putting them 
next to each other, where they belong.” 

In the end, even the most intrusive 
measures will not be foolproof: there is no 
verification catholicon. But perfect verifi- 
cation is as illusory as it is unnecessary. 
National security requires only that gov- 
ernments be able to detect militarily signif- 
icant violations early enough so that they 
can do something about them. “Adequate” 
verification is indispensable to reducing 
the risks. Recent reports from the nego- 
liating tables suggest that both the US. 
and the U.S.S.R. have awakened to that 
fact —with reporting by John Kohan/Moscow 
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AFGHANISTAN 


Liberty, Fraternity—Disunity 





An ambush sours relations between rival mujahedin factions 


raternity is an elusive thing among 

Afghanistan’s mujahedin, who have 
been feuding since even before the 1979 
Soviet invasion. Two weeks ago, rivalries 
erupted in gunfire when members of the 
Jamiat-i-Islami faction, a fundamentalist 
group, were ambushed while re- 
turning from a five-day strategy 
session in the northern Farkhar 
Valley. Gunmen from a local 
command of the more radical 
Hezb-i-Islami faction killed 30 
Jamiat men, including seven 
military commanders, Jamiat 
quickly pointed an accusing 
finger at Gulbuddin Hekma- 
tyar, Hezb’s leader, whose pow- 
er struggle with the Jamiat 
leadership dates back to the 
1970s. Without Hekmatyar’s 
authorization, said Jamiat 





“this incident would not have happened.” 

While Hezb, which has gained a repu- 
tation for strong-arm tactics, dismissed 
the incident as local feuding, some Jamiat 
members called for immediate revenge— 
even if it risked jeopardizing the plans of 
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their military commander, Ahmad Shah 
Massoud, for a late-summer offensive. 
Most, however, cautioned restraint. The 
loss of key lieutenants in the ambush was 
already a major setback to Massoud’s ef- 
forts to transform his guerrilla force into a 
more conventional army capable of 
cracking government defenses. 

The flare-up of factional feuding was 
of particular concern to Pakistan and the 
USS., which have long feared that internal 
disputes might divert the rebels from 
fighting the Najibullah govern- 
ment. Washington urged the 
mujahedin to forgo further in- 
fighting in favor of the “vital 
work of improving unity and 
coordination” at a time when 
the Kabul regime is increasing- 
ly assertive on the military and 
» political fronts—and the guer- 
” rillas’ drive has faltered. What- 
ever the fallout, the prospect for 
future unity is bleak. U.S. ana- 
lysts fear that once Najibullah 
is ousted, mujahedin factions 
will turn on one another in the 
effort to achieve power, sl 
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Debt and Forgiveness 








A round the world the US. is confronted by the plight of 
poor but friendly countries that have borrowed heavily 
and spent unwisely. A traditional American approach has 
been to make new loans so that the debtors can repay old ones. 
Debt forgiveness, by any name, has always been anathema, 
since most of the borrowed money comes from private banks 
whose directors and shareholders are not in the forgiveness 
business. 

The Bush Administration has worked out a formula to 
help ease the burden on some borrowers while maintaining 
the confidence, and therefore the cooperation, of lenders. 
Announced by Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady in March 
and endorsed by the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund, as well as at the economic summit in Paris 
last week, the plan calls for “reducing’’—in fact, forgiving— 
some principal and interest, thus freeing borrowers’ re- 
sources for growth. The banks end up holding 10Us that have 
a lower face value but a higher chance of being repaid. The 
increased prospect of the debtor nations’ economic and polit- 
ical stability becomes reassuring collateral. 

Senator Bill Bradley is a Democrat who has been ham- 
mering away at the importance of the Third World debt is- 
sue for years. He praises the Bush Administration for realiz- 
ing that “the answer to the problem of too much debt is not 
more debt but less.” That may sound like mere common 
sense, but Republicans must overcome a distrust of give- 
aways and interference in the private sector. “It is an ideo- 
logical breakthrough,” says former Assistant Secretary of 
State Robert Hormats. 

The first test case for the Brady plan is appropriately Mex- 
ico, whose economic distress is fully matched both by its stra- 


tegic significance to the U.S. and by the avowed commitment 
of its leadership to reform. Mexico has drastically cut spend- 
ing and started selling inefficient state enterprises. Still, the 
economy is stagnant. No wonder. The equivalent of about $13 
billion a year that might otherwise go to internal investment or 
the purchase of imports is being siphoned off to service Mexi- 
co's nearly $100 billion debt. Under quiet prodding from 
Washington, the Mexican government and a consortium of in- 
ternational banks have been negotiating an agreement to ease 
the terms of repayment. Next in line for debt relief are three 
other democracies whose future growth could be in jeopardy: 
Venezuela, the Philippines and Costa Rica. 

Welcome as the Brady plan is, it may end up being foiled 
for the most ironic of reasons: the U.S.’s mismanagement of 
its own economy. Under the arch-Republican Ronald Rea- 
gan, the U.S. spent so much more than it collected in reve- 
nues that it became the world’s No. | debtor. Says C. Fred 
Bergsten, the director of the Institute for International Eco- 
nomics in Washington: “The richest country in the world is 
competing with the poorest for the pool of available capital. 
American indebtedness tends to drive up U.S. interest rates, 
which in turn drives up the cost of loans to other nations, 
which threatens to wipe out the benefits that Nick Brady 
has made possible.” Meanwhile, the U.S. trade deficit is pro- 
voking protectionism, which would make it harder for de- 
veloping countries to work off their debts by exporting their 
products to a key market. If the U.S. is really going to help, 
debt reduction must begin at home. Otherwise, the promise 
of the Brady plan—along with much of the rest of America’s 
influence abroad—will be squandered. That, truly, would be 
unforgivable. = 
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War at the Top 


Of the World 








Fighting at breathtaking altitudes, Indians and 
Pakistanis are locked in an icy stalemate 





BY EDWARD W. DESMOND KASHMIR _ 


T he blast is startling, and so is the re- 
verberation that echoes like a land- 
slide. But the sound of artillery 

fire—the sound of war—fades quickly in 

the gigantic stillness of mountain and gla- 
cier. Soldiers clad in dirty white snow- 
suits, their faces burned black by the sun, 

scramble to put another shell in the 105- 

mm howitzer and fire again. They are Pa- 

kistanis, serving at an outpost 17,200 ft. 

up on the Baltoro Glacier, just short of a 

sweeping ridgeline called the Conway 

Saddle. Their fire is aimed over the ridge 

at similar positions manned by Indian 

troops seven miles away on the Siachen 

Glacier, the longest in the Karakoram 

mountains. When the weather is clear, the 

big guns sometimes boom round the 
clock. 

On this day, the other side is not 
shooting back, so only a handful of Paki- 
stanis man machine guns, to ensure that 
no Indian reconnaissance helicopter 
passes unchallenged. Blue sky forms a 
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stunning canvas for the cathedrals of 
snow-laden mountains topping 20,000 ft., 
including K2, the world’s second highest 
peak. The Pakistani brigadier who com- 
mands the northern sector of the area 
looks around and says, “This place is 
beautiful. It was not meant for fighting.” 

But fighting there is—and has been 
for more than five years. The Karakoram 
fastness of northern Kashmir is an area 
no men ever inhabited, and only a few 
had traversed, before Pakistani and Indi- 
an troops moved in to wage a bilter con- 
flict, largely out of sight of their own peo- 
ple and the rest of the world. Pakistan and 
India each deploy several thousand troops 
in the region. Neither side releases casual- 
ty figures, yet hundreds of men have died 
from combat, weather, altitude and acci- 
dents, and thousands have been injured. 
Says the general commanding the Indian 
sector: “This is an actual war in every 
sense of the word. There is no quarter 
asked and no quarter given.” 

The paradox is that India and Paki- 
stan are supposedly at peace and that 
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Prime Ministers Rajiv Gandhi and Bena- 
zir Bhutto are trying to move from a chilly 
standoff into a friendlier era. Both say 
they want to erase what Bhutto calls the 
“irritant” of the Siachen Glacier problem, 
and both instructed their negotiators to do 
so in the most recent round of talks that 
began last month in Pakistan. When 
Gandhi and Bhutto met face to face in Is- 
lamabad last week, however, they failed 





| to come close to devising a practical solu- 


tion. Progress has been as thin as the at- 
mosphere in the Karakorams, as the ne- 
gotiators struggle to settle the central 
issue: how to divide the disputed moun- 
tain area between Pakistan and India. 

At stake is national prestige as well as 
control of Kashmir’s northern reaches 
Since gaining their independence from 
Britain in 1947, both countries have want- 
ed the 85,805 sq. mi. of the state of Jammu 
and Kashmir as their own. In 1949 Paki- 
stan and India signed the so-called Kara- 





Living on the glacier, troops fight the weather 
and altitude 

















drew a cease-fire 


chi Agreement, which 
line that ended at map coordinate NJ 
9842, at the southern foot of the Saltoro 


Range. The negotiators did not extend 
the line because there had been no fight- 
ing in Kashmir’s northernmost reaches, 
but merely mentioned that the line should 
continue “thence north to the glaciers.” 
Despite minor adjustments after the 
1965 and 1971 India-Pakistan wars, the 
official boundary still ends at NJ 9842, 
leaving the Siachen ownership question 
unresolved 

Almost from the beginning, New Del- 
hi has argued that India is entitled to con- 
trol all of Kashmir. Islamabad’s claim is 
more complex: besides supporting a 1949 
U.N. call for a plebiscite on Kashmir’s fu 
ture, Pakistan has marshaled what it con- 
siders proof that it has all along controlled 
the area from NJ 9842 to the Karakoram 
Pass on the Chinese border. Islamabad 
cites circumstantial evidence, like the 
fact that mountaineering expeditions for 
years sought Pakistan's permission to en- 
ter the region, and its agreement to cede 


| some of the territory to China in 1963 
India was the first to deploy troops on 
the Siachen Glacier. In April 1984 the In- 
dian army launched Operation Meghdoot 
| (Cloud Messenger), placing forces at two 
| key passes of the Saltoro Range, which 
runs along the Siachen Glacier’s western 
edge toward the Chinese border. India 
says it was pre-empting a planned Paki- 
stani move—a contention Islamabad de- 
nies. The Indian advance captured nearly 
1,000 sq. mi. of territory claimed by Paki- 
stan; ever since then New Delhi has want- 
ed to establish a formal boundary along 
that natural divide. The conflict escalated 
slowly as each side deployed more men 
established more outposts, introduced 
more artillery and rockets. In September 
1987 the action peaked, but neither side 
has been willing to take the next steps 
which might involve introducing air pow- 
er or expanding the conflict to the south 
The only benefit for both sides has 
been improvement in their capability for 
high-altitude warfare. Both forces have 
built all-weather roads that twist up be- 
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Fire and ice: Indian soldiers take aim 
over the peaks 


tween towering peaks to base camps on 
the glaciers. Soldiers spend six weeks ac- 
climatizing to the torturous conditions 
learning ice climbing and winter survival 
From the camps, men fan out to front-line 
positions in snow-choked mountain 
passes. They take turns watching for 
movement on the other side—and the op- 
portunity to call in artillery 

The rules of engagement are clear-cut 
on both sides: if there is a target, fire. Thus 
the battle is largely indirect, as howitzers 
and mortars lob shells—mostly inaccu- 
rately—over the ridges. Infantry assaults 
are rare, mainly because it is so hard for 
men to move, let alone charge, at such 
heights and over crevasse-riddled gla- 
ciers. At 18,000 ft. and higher, even a fully 
acclimatized soldier carrying rifle and 
combat pack can jog only a few yards 
without losing his breath. “The terrain 
does not allow much movement,” says a 
Pakistani officer at an outpost on the Bal- 
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People in many areas of the country feel angry about the cost of car insurance these days. We couldn’t agree more. 
At Allstate, it's been our history to do everything we can to hold the line on costs by attacking the source of what 
drives them up. In fact, we've done more of this than any other company in our field. 
We started back in the early 50s, helping to make better drivers out of new drivers by supporting driver's ed as a 
standard high school course. 
We built ech-Cor, Inc. A state-of-the-art testing facility where we've tested the damageability of cars for automakers. 
And in experience with our own fleet logging over 30 million miles, we've proven the value of the 5 m.p.h. bumper, 
safety belts, airbags and anti-lock brakes. This research has led to cars that are now both cheaper to repair and safer to ride in. 
Drunk drivers are responsible for an estimated 40% of all traffic fatalities. We want them off the road. And to 
| that end we are working with such groups as M.A.D.D. and the National Commission Against Drunk Driving, and have 
i | chartered a program that asks ns to act responsibly when drinking at sporting events. 
We're also working with legislatures and law enforcement groups to stop insurance fraud and car theft. Our efforts 
led to the 1983 law that requires the vehicle identification number to be inscribed on all major car components as a way 
to stop chop shops. 
But theres more to be done. Today Allstate is working with other insurance companies, consumer groups and law 
makers to literally change the way the auto insurance system works. The goal is to give you options for insuring your car 
that you don’t have now. Ones that should lower car insurance rates and maintain coverages for millions of people 


| across the country. a 
Thanks to a lot of hard work, a solution is finally coming together. We think it's a fair and, more important, 

















a lasting one. Amman ar tia i 
If you'd like more information about our ideas for making insurance more Sears Financial Network 
affordable, write Allstate Consumer Information Center, Allstate Insurance Company, ¥ 
Attention: Public Issues Department 100, PO. Box 7660, Mount Prospect, Illinois Allstate 
’ 60056-9961, and we'll send them along. You're in good hands. 
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Pakistani soldiers prepare to fire 
back; and stop for their afternoon 
prayers at Sikander camp on the 
glacier frontier 


toro Glacier. “There is a natural limit to 
this conflict.” 

The principal causes of casualties are 
terrain and weather. Never before have 
men fought for any length of time at such 
altitudes, breathing air that contains less 
than half the oxygen at sea level, at 
temperatures that drop below —43° F, in 
blinding blizzards that can last days. Both 
sides admit that 8 out of 10 casualties are 
caused by the harsh conditions—includ- 
ing soldiers being swept away in cascades 
of snow or tumbling into crevasses. Says a 
Pakistani officer at the northern end of 
the Saltoro sector: “We are brave. They 
are brave. And we both face the same en- 
emies: the weather and the altitude.” 

On those occasions when the antago- 
nists do fight at close range, the 
results can be fearsome. In a 
month-long clash ending last 
May, soldiers battled intensely 
on a mountain and ridges near 
the Chumic Glacier. Both sides 
dispatched men in a furious 
race to an icy 21,300-ft.-high 
peak that commanded the area. 
“The secret in this terrain,” 
says an Indian officer, “is to be 
the first on top.” Seeing that the 
Indians would in fact get there 
first, the Pakistanis took a gam- 
ble: in howling winds they tied 
two soldiers to the runners of a 
helicopter for a seven-minute 
ride to the peak, not certain 
whether wind speed and icy 
temperatures would cause them 
to freeze to death before they 
reached their destination. The 
soldiers survived, landed on the 
summit and held off about a 
dozen Indians climbing toward 
the same spot 








During a month of fighting, the Paki- 
stanis claim six of their men died, while at 
least 34 Indians were killed; India refuses 
to release its casualty figures. Though ac- 
counts of the struggle differ, it appears 
that the Indians eventually requested a 
meeting between the two opposing bri- 
gade commanders. After three sessions, 
both sides pledged to pull back their men, 
and the Indians agreed to accept two ene- 
my posts that the Pakistanis said had 
been there all along. It was the first time 
local commanders had met face to face to 
sort oul a disengagement 

By sitting down with each other, the 
two commanders were clearly acting in 
the spirit their Prime Ministers want to 
establish. But who will compromise? 
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Pakistan wants India to pull back 
from the glacier, after which the two sides 
could discuss a new boundary line. The 
key requirement: it must begin at NJ 9842 
and end at the Karakoram Pass. But Pa- 
kistan would be willing to draw a demar- 
cation between those points that would 
fall somewhere between its earlier claims 
and India’s current position on the Saltoro 
Range. 

India proposes a cease-fire in place, 
followed by a thinning out of forces in the 
Saltoro area; the suggestion has been re- 
jected by Pakistan. In the talks last 
month, New Delhi broached a new for- 
mula slightly closer to Pakistan's: pull 
back all troops and establish a demilita- 
rized zone, then negotiate on establishing 
a line from NJ 9842 to the Chi- 
nese border. So far, there has 
been no agreement. 

After investing heavily in 
lives and money to take and 
hold the Saltoro, it would be po- 
litically difficult for Gandhi to 


to Pakistan, especially with na- 
tional elections only months 
away. Bhutto is in an even more 
sensitive position. Having once 
taunted late President Moham- 
med Zia ul-Haq, her predeces- 
sor, for losing the territory in 
the first place, she now faces 
poisonous criticism from oppo- 
sition leaders who accuse her of 
“submission” to India. In the 
end, both Gandhi and Bhutto 
will have to stare down their 
political antagonists in order to 
agree on a boundary line across 
the north’s icy fastness. Other- 





yield even part of the territory | 





wise it will continue to be 
drawn in men’s blood a 
29 











Locking the 
Gates 


The city of Rangoon narrowly 
avoided another bloodbath last 
week when club-wielding gov- 
ernment troops waded into 
1,000 protesters on Martyrs 
Day, which marked the 42nd 
anniversary of the death of in- 
dependence hero Aung San. 
The government reported that 
44 people had been “detained.” 
It could have been much 
worse. Only hours earlier 
Aung San’s daughter Aung 
San Suu Kyi, 44, the general- 
secretary of the opposition Na- 
tional League for Democracy, 
had canceled a scheduled pro- 
test march out of fear that the 
ruling military junta would 
turn it into a massacre. Said 
Suu Kyi in a letter sent to polit- 
ical parties throughout the city 
“Let the world know that un- 
der this administration the 
Burmese people are like pris- 
oners in their own homes.” 
Her words proved pro- 
phetic. The next day govern- 
ment soldiers placed Suu Kyi 
under house arrest, effectively 
cutting her off from all contact 
with the outside world. For 
most political observers in 
Rangoon, Suu Kyi’s detention 
demonstrated that the junta 
never intended to honor its 
promise of holding a free and 
fair election next May i 
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Suu Kyi: prisoner in her own home 
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COLOMBIA 


Ready for the 
Big Leap 


Colombia is rich in rebels, but 
the government of President 
Virgilio Barco has slowly been 
coming to terms with them 
The first to switch from outlaw 
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group to political party is 
M-19, a 1970s leftist band of 
middle-class guerrillas who 
moved from symbolic displays 
of conscience, like holding 
“hostage” the sword of Latin 
American liberator Simén Bo- 
livar, to acts of terror and vio- 
lence. In 1985 M-19 bungled a 
takeover of Bogota’s Palace of 





POLAND 


The General 
Squeaks By 


| Party stewards counted the 
| votes once, then tallied them 
three more times. When the re- 
sult was finally announced to 
the 544 Deputies in the hushed 
| Parliament last week, the rea- 
| son for all the counting became 
| clear. General Wojciech Jaru- 
| zelski, the leader of Poland’s 
Communist Party, had won 
the country’s presidency with 





| just a single vote to spare. 


As the nation’s first elected 
President since 1952, Jaru- 
zelski called on the contingent 
of opposition Solidarity Depu- 
ties to share responsibility by 
joining the Communist Party 
in a coalition government. But 
first he must get his own allies 
in line. Without a rival candi- 
date, Jaruzelski required only a 
simple majority to be elected, a 
sure thing if all 299 Deputies 
belonging to the Communist 
coalition threw their weight 
behind him. The final count 
showed that eleven Commu- 
nist alliance Deputies had bro- 
ken ranks and that the general 
owed his election to maneuver- 
ing by a handful of Solidarity 
deputies fe 
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=| Justice, triggering a battle with 
=| government 


forces that left 
more than 100 dead. 
Last week M-19 agreed to 


put down its guns. Saying he 


2| was “ready for the big leap,” 


rebel leader Carlos Pizarro 
Leén-Gomez, 37, signed an 
agreement with the govern- 
ment to demobilize in ex- 
change for a general amnesty 
and the right to form a political 
party that could participate in 
elections scheduled for next 
December. 

The accord provided a 
heady moment for Barco, who 
is negotiating cease-fires 
with two other leftist rebel 
groups. A fourth group, the 
Cuba-trained National Liber- 
ation Army (ELN), remains re- 
calcitrant. But Barco’s gov- 
ernment has accepted the res- 
ignation of a Cabinet minister, 
one of the ELN’s conditions for 
talks. 


ia | 


The great bonfire: 2,400 ivory tusks set ablaze in Nairobi’s game park 


The Priciest 
Pyre 


Sixty tons of firewood and 140 
gal. of gasoline were needed to 
get the great bonfire going. 
Nothing less would reduce to 
the 2,400 elephant 
tusks—twelve tons of nonflam- 
mable ivory in all—that Ke- 
nyan wildlife officials had con- 
fiscated from poachers in the 
past four years. 

President Daniel arap Moi 
ignited the 20-ft. tower of ivo- 
ry, which had been erected in 
a clearing overlooking the 
Athi Plains in Nairobi’s game 
park. The pyre was a memori- 
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al to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of elephants slaughtered 
in Africa by poachers over the 
past ten years, and a symbol of 
Kenya's avowed resolve to end 
poaching and the global ivory 
trade that threatens the ele- 
phant with extinction. In just 
the past decade the population 
of Kenya’s herd has plummet- 
ed from 65,000 to about 
17,000. Had Kenya sold the 
store of tusks, many hacked 
from the skulls of baby ele- 
phants, it could have earned 


| $3 million. But, said Moi, “ob- 


viously Kenya cannot appeal 
to the world to stop buying ivo- 
ry if at the same moment we 
are selling the very same 
commodity.” a 
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Special 
Report: 
The Big 





Slowdown 








BY BARBARA RUDOLPH 


he words sounded like those of a 
business leader lecturing the U.S. 
central bank about the dangers 
of letting the economy slump too 


| far: “It is prudent for the Federal Reserve 


to recognize the risk that such softness [in 
the economy] conceivably could accumu- 
late and deepen, resulting in a substantial 
downturn in activity.” Yet the statement 
came from Fed Chairman Alan Green- 
span, who went public with a surprisingly 
frank assessment last week that, at least 
for the moment, a recession has replaced 
inflation as the leading threat to the U.S. 
economy. In his midyear report to Con- 
gress, Greenspan confirmed that since 
early June, the Fed had been allowing 
interest rates to fall in an attempt to pre- 
vent the sluggishness from becoming too 
pronounced, Said he: “What we seek to 
avoid is an unnecessary and destructive 
recession.” 

The signals are abundant that the 
nearly seven-year-old expansion is stag- 
nating. Retail sales are anemic, business 
inventories are growing, industrial output 
is shrinking, and the housing industry is 
struggling. Economists almost uniformly 
agree that growth during the next year 
will be very slow, but are divided about 
whether the U.S. will fall into a recession. 
The optimists forecast a “soft landing,” 
characterized by minimal growth but no 
severe dislocation; the pessimists believe 
the long-running expansion is due for a 
bona fide recession, with widespread 
bankruptcies, loan defaults and layoffs. 

The Bush Administration last week 
acknowledged the economy’s weakened 
position when it predicted growth of only 
2.7% for the year, down from the Reagan 
Administration’s five-month-old projec- 


tion of 3.5%. The White House forecast- 
ers, looking through the rose-colored 
glasses favored by most Administration 
economists, calculate a growth rate of 
2.6% for 1990, but a consensus of 52 econ- 
omists surveyed by the Blue Chip Eco- 
nomic Indicators holds that the economy 
will grow at a rate of less than 1.5% dur- 
ing the final half of the year and at about 
the same sluggish pace in 1990. Says Nor- 
man Robertson, chief economist at Pitts- 
burgh’s Mellon Bank: “The slowdown is 
now a reality. It has arrived.” Two out of 
three of the Blue Chip forecasters expect 
that the economy will fall into a recession 
by sometime next year. 


sumers profess relatively little fear about 
the economy. In a TIME/CNN poll con- 
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As the economy weakens, the Federal Reserve 
will have to steer carefully to avoid a recession 
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Despite slipping retail sales, most con- 
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ducted last week by Yankelovich Clancy 
Shulman, 6 out of 10 adults described cur- 
rent conditions as fairly good or very good, 
down only a trifle compared with January. 
Looking ahead to the next twelve months, 
72% expected conditions to stay the same 
or improve, while just 24% of those polled 
saw the economy getting worse. Asked 
about their spending plans in the coming 
year, 65% said they thought it would be a 
good time to buy a major household item— 
a refrigerator, for example, 
or a television set. 

To some extent, how- 
ever, action belies bra- 
vado. Consumer spending, 
which typically accounts 
for two-thirds of economic 
activity and provided most 
of the oomph for the ex- 
pansion, is starting to fal- 
ter. Auto sales have stalled 
dramatically, contributing 
to a drop in total retail 
sales of 0.4% last month 
and 0.1% in May, the first 
back-to-back monthly de- 
clines since September and 
October of 1986. Industry 
is showing the same trend. 
US. factories operated at 
83.5% of capacity in June, 
down from a high of 84.3% 
in January, a strong indi- 
cator that the economy 
has passed the peak in its 
current growth cycle. 

Despite concerns that 
the expansion will falter, 
most economists believe a 
modest slowdown is neces- 
sary to suppress inflation, 
which had grown particu- 
larly stubborn in the past 
two years. Consumer prices 
rose at an annual rate of 
5.9% during the first half of 
1989, up from 4.1% last 
year. “The economy was 
running too fast for its own 
good,” says Francis Schott, 
chief economist for Equita- 
ble Life Assurance. “It was 
working itself up to an in- 
flationary frenzy.” 

Sensing the inflation- 














































ary pressures early last year, the Fed tight- | economist of the Boston Co. Economic Ad- 


ened credit and dampened growth. In June 
the Fed was helped in its task by falling en- 
ergy costs. The Government reported last 
week that consumer prices last month in- 
creased at an annual rate of just 2%, the 
slowest pace in 16 months. While Green- 
span said he sees inflation as a lingering 
menace, he confirmed that for the moment 
it has been eclipsed by a need to keep the 
economy afloat. As a result, interest rates 
on three-month Treasury bills have fallen 
from a high of 9.4% in late March to 7.9% 
last week. The clarity of the Fed's purpose 
has sent Wall Street on a bullish stampede 
to post-October 1987-crash highs. Last 
week the Dow Jones average climbed 53 
points, closing at 2607.36. 

Economists have been hoping that a 
modest slowdown would help ease another 
thorny problem, the U.S. trade deficit, by 
suppressing the American appetite for im- 
ported goods. So far, that has not hap- 
pened. The Government announced last 
week that the trade deficit swelled to $10.2 
billion in May, up from $8.3 billion in 
April. Especially troubling was a 4.3% rise 
in imports, to a record $40.7 billion, which 
suggested that foreign brand names remain 
a powerful enticement for U.S. shoppers. 

Some economists believe the slack pe- 
riod will be short-lived and will be followed 
by renewed growth, a scenario that has 
them searching for metaphors. David 
Hale, chief economist of Chicago's 
Kemper Financial Services, characterizes 
the slowdown as an “output pause.” Geof- 
frey Moore, an economics professor at Co- 
lumbia University, talks of a “stutter step.” 
Economist Lyle Gramley, a former Fed 
governor, says that by late 1990 the slow- 
down may be followed by a period of “eco- 
nomic refreshment.” 

Some of the optimists expect the ex- 
pansion to be kept afloat by three major 
forces: exports, housing and capital spend- 
ing. No one thinks exports will repeat the 
explosive growth of last year, when sales 
abroad jumped nearly 30%, thanks largely 
to a declining U.S. dollar. One reason US. 
firms should find receptive markets over- 
seas is that the economies of Western Eu- 
rope and Japan are still rapidly expanding. 
European Community members are ex- 
pected to sustain 3% growth in 1989, and 
Japan is likely to show a 5% gain for the 
fiscal year ending next March. 

For the moment, though, U.S. exports 
are moving erratically. During the first four 
months of the year, America’s 
overseas sales grew al a healthy 
15% annual rate, but fell 0.9%, to 
$30.5 billion, in May. Those who 
predict a soft landing see the one- 
month reversal as only a tempo- 
rary setback; others are more 
troubled. Says Allen Sinai, chief 








visors: “The trade-deficit report is yet an- 
other sign of the potential for a recession 
sometime within the next six to nine 
months.” 

Homebuilding could be another strong 
foundation for the economy. Real estate 
usually takes a tumble just before a reces- 
sion begins and stages a comeback as a re- 
covery takes hold. This time some econo- 
mists predict that the housing industry, 
aided by falling mortgage rates, may 
bounce back later in the year. Last week the 
Government reported that housing starts 
during June rose 7%, to an annual rate of 
1.4 million. Even so, some experts are cau- 
tious about predicting a housing boon be- 
cause the rise was entirely attributable toan 
increase in multifamily houses and apart- 
ment buildings. There was no growth in sin- 
gle-family-home construction, which forms 
the largest part of the industry. 


hile soft-landing scenarios 

provide reassuring reading, 

some economists think such 

forecasts belong on the fic- 
tion shelf. If U.S. economic history is any 
guide, a soft landing is a long shot. That 
kind of gentle slowdown occurred only 
once before, in 1967, when the military 
buildup during the Viet Nam War fueled 
a demand for capital goods. 

If a recession does occur, it may well 
be triggered by a sharp erosion in con- 
sumer confidence. Americans are saddled 
with hefty debt loads and could easily be- 
come jittery if the economy weakens. Says 
Doris Drury, president of the Center for 
Business and Economic Forecasting in 
Denver: “I'm leery of debt. If we could 
have a recession on the order of 1981 or 
*82, that could be a real problem.” Con- 
sumer debt has increased from $1.7 tril- 
lion to $3.3 trillion since the expansion 
began in late 1982. If Americans cut back 
abruptly on their spending, the effects 
would ripple through the economy. Busi- 
nesses would respond to the sales falloff 
by reducing their own spending and lay- 
ing off workers, which would spark a fur- 
ther drop in consumer spending. 

Deborah Johnson, a senior economist 
for Prudential-Bache Securities, foresees 
the possibility of what she dubs a “couch- 
potato recession.” Her scenario: well-off 
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baby boomers, who have already pur- 
chased their compact-disc players and 
microwave ovens and typically have chil- 


dren to provide for, will spend more time | 


at home and do less shopping. According 
to Prudential-Bache’s Yuppie Consump- 
tion Index, these consumers cut their 
spending 2.4% in the period from Decem- 
ber through May. 

The tremendous buildup of business 
debt during the long expansion leaves 
the economy even more exposed to the 
effects of a recession. Since late 1982, 
corporate debt has more than doubled, 
from $1.1 trillion to $2.2 trillion. Inves- 
tors in junk bonds, the high-yield securi- 
ties that account for $225 billion in 
debt, could be among the first to feel 





the pinch. According to a study con- 
ducted for a group of junk-bond issuers 
by the economic consulting firm Data 
Resources, | out of every 8 will default 
if the economy falls into a soft landing. 
A major recession could produce a 1-in- 
5 default rate over five years. This year 
some $3 billion worth of junk bonds ei- 
ther have defaulted or were forced into 
a restructuring. The failure rate is well 
ahead of last year, when about $4 bil- 
lion in junk bonds collapsed during the 
entire twelve months. 

In the final analysis, everyone from 
corporate chieftains to cab drivers realizes 
that the expansion cannot go on forever. 
“Someday, some event will end the ex- 
traordinary string of economic advances 





| that has prevailed since late 1982,” 


Greenspan told Congress last week. So 
far, Greenspan has provided a delicate 
touch in stifling inflation without making 
the kind of sudden moves that could trig- 
ger a recession. The U.S. may be in for 
only a brief and relatively innocuous re- 
versal like the one in 1961 rather than the 


painful contraction of 1981-82, when the | 


unemployment rate averaged 8.7%. The 
current slowdown “is not a good thing, 
but it’s the cost of a good thing,” says 
economist George Stigler, a Nobel laure- 
ate and professor at the University of 
Chicago. Americans can only hope that 
if they pay now, they can fly again 


later. —Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington — 


and Thomas McCarroll/New York 











How Motown Lost Its Big Mo 


hile the rest of the U.S. economy is still creaking for- 

ward, the recession monitor is flashing yellow in De- 
troit. The reckoning was postponed for months by the Big 
Three’s inveterate optimism, which kept assembly plants 
cranking out cars as though nothing were wrong, and by De- 
troit’s ever sweetening sales incentives. But by the end of the 
year’s second quarter, evidence of a reversal was clearly at 
hand: during the first six months of 1989, total car sales in 
the USS. fell 7.2% from 
last year’s first half, to 
5.1 million. 

Inventories of un- 
sold cars have swollen to 
1.8 million vehicles. At 
current sales levels, that 
is a 75-day supply, well 
above what is considered 
healthy, and Detroit is 
finally acknowledging 
the sharp downturn in 
demand and cutting pro- 
duction plans for the rest 
of the year. Output at 
General Motors assem- 
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for example, sells for $3,500 less than a new one, 
Then there is the industry’s oddball marketing logic, in 
which automakers raise prices and offer discounts at the 
same time. Prices of U.S.-made autos have doubled within 
the decade, to an average of $14,000. “The strength of the 
deutsche mark and yen caused importers to raise prices rath- 
er quickly. But instead of taking advantage of that, 
American makers raised their prices along with them,” says 
Ron Tonkin, president 
of the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Association. 
This year buyers can 
anticipate yet another 
round of increases, rang- 
ing from 4% to 7% on 
1990 models. To reduce 
sticker shock, the Big 
Three renewed incentive 
programs earlier this 
month, offering as much 
as 10% off basic prices. 
But such come-ons are 
losing their potency. 
Since the downturn 
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bly plants in the third 
quarter will be the low- 
est of any July-September period in 19 years, Chrysler's the 
smallest in a decade. While none of the automakers are 
scheduling long-term shutdowns, many workers are being 
idled for the first time since the last recession. Ford, which 
has run continuous overtime for the past five years, an- 
nounced layoffs at Escort plants in Edison, N.J., and Wayne, 
Mich., and will temporarily close Taurus and Sable assembly 
plants in Chicago and Atlanta. 

The downturn is at least partly the result of selling so 
many cars in the past few years. “The fleet is quite young, 
the warranties are longer, and the quality is better. People 
don’t feel a pressing need for new cars,” says Arvid Jouppi, 
who follows the industry for Keane Securities in Detroit. 
The boom has flooded the market with used cars, which are 
now selling at a steep discount, making them a more attrac- 
tive alternative to new models. A two-year-old Ford Tempo, 


Growing inventory: a storage lot full of new vehicles in Jersey City 


began, Japanese manu- 
facturers have made 
even greater inroads than in healthy times. Honda, Toyota, 
Nissan and Mazda posted higher sales and gains in U.S. 
market share in the first half of 1989, largely at the expense 
of European imports, Chrysler and GM. Of the Big Three, 
only Ford managed to raise its market share, because its 
sales slump has been smaller than that of its rivals. 

Since the auto industry accounts for 16% of all durable 
goods produced in the U.S., any serious contraction will cre- 
ate noticeable ripples in the rest of the economy. Detroit's 
slowdown has already dragged machine-tool sales to a level 
37% below last year’s, So far, however, no one expects the 
downturn to match the disaster of 1982, when U.S. auto sales 
hit a nadir of 8 million. “We're not going to fall off the 
roof and break a leg,” predicts analyst Jouppi. “It will be 
more in the nature of jumping off the porch and skinning a 
knee.” — By S.C. Gwynne/Detroit 
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For over 50 years, Saudi Arabia and the 
United States have shared a dream for their people. 





King Fahd of Saudi Arabia. President Bush. 





King Saud, President Kennedy. King Abdul Aziz. President Roosevelt 
1962 1945 




















A dream fulfilled. 


The July 1989 meeting in 
Washington of King Fahd 
of Saudi Arabia and Presi- 
dent Bush underscores the 
long-standing friendship of 
the two countries. 

For over a half century, 
Saudi Arabia and the 
United States have worked 


together to develop a special 


relationship. One based 


King Fahd University of Petroleum and Minerals 





upon not only common 
interests, but also the bonds 
of trust and understanding. 

So, during the last five 
decades, the 
leaders of 
Saudi Arabia 
and those of 
the United 
States have 
met a num- 
ber of times 
at the highest levels to nur- 
ture this deep commitment. 

King Fahd has played a 
key role for the past 40 years 
in solidifying the relation- 
ship, first as Minister of 
Education, then as Minister 
of the Interior, then as 
Crown Prince, and since 
1982, as King. 


Through the years, this 








King Fahd previews model of Al Jubay! 


working partnership with 
the United States has helped 
make the goal of a developed 
economy and a better life a 
reality. Much of it 
in partnership 
with private Amer- 
ican companies 
and individuals. 
Entire new cit- 
ies have been 
carved out of the 
desert. Vast industrial com- 
plexes have emerged. The 
latest transport and commu- 
nications networks criss- 
cross the country. Scrub 


deserts have become fertile 


Prince Sultan, first Saudi in space, 
with Discovery crew 
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farmlands. Lush wheat 
fields have sprung up. 
Desalination projects 
abound. A massive solar 
energy program designed to 
provide ener- 
gy for the 
years ahead is 
under way. 
Hospitals 
and medical 
services, edu- 
cational insti- 
tutions and 
social-service facilities have 
become exceptional in qual- 
ity. And available to all at vir- 
tually no cost. 


In turn, the United States 


Saudi irrigated farmlands 


King Kahlid International Airport, Riyadh. 


has gained handsomely as a 
prime partner in Saudi 
Arabia’s growth. Billions of 


dollars in products and ser- 


vices from every state have 





been purchased by Saudi 
Arabia. In 40 of the 44 years 
since World War II, the 
United States has been 


Saudi Arabia’s number-one 





trading partner. 

Helping the people of 
both countries to under- 
stand each other better has 
always been a top priority. 
Tens of thou- 
sands of Saudi 
Arabians have 
studied in col- 
leges and uni- 
versities in the 
United States. 
While hun- 
dreds of thou- 
sands of Americans have 
worked and lived in Saudi 
Arabia to participate 
actively in the Kingdom's 


development. 











Now, 


Saudi Arabia's concern for 


the day-to-day welfare of peo- 
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| Saudis using latest computer science. 


ple is conditioned by two 
enduring traditions: Our reli- 
gion. And our commitment 
to the family. 
Islam is the 
vital force that 
guides and sus- 
tains all Muslims 
in every aspect of 
their daily lives. 


Che religion of 








The Grand Mosque in Makkah during the Hajj. 





new dreams to share. 


Islam preaches equality and a reminder that even while 


the rights of the individual. It | Saudi Arabia has more than 
is a religion of peace and tol- 25 percent of the world’s 
erance. Our faith in 
God is a way of life. 

For us, the family 


has always been a 





close, mutually rein- 





Schoolboys in Al Ula 
forcing entity, as well as basic _ proven oil reserves, our single 
and central to society. most important natural 
[hese moral principles are _ resource is our people. They 
are our hope. 
And our future. 
Voday, Saudi 
\rabia looks for- 
ward to even 
more fulfilled 


dreams with the 


United States. 


Saudi Arabia and the United States: 





A Unique Relationship. 


Royal Embassy of Saudi Arabia. Washington, D.C 
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| Moscow youths may get Apples and IBMs 


0.K. to Log 
On, Comrades 


The U.S. relaxes controls on 
computer sales to the Soviets 





G eorge Bush returned from his first 
presidential trip to Eastern Europe 
last week eager to bring a little g/asnost of 





his own to East-West relations. In that 
spirit, the Commerce Department an- 
nounced a decision that cleared the way 
for the sale of a broad range of desktop 
computers to the Soviet Union and its al- 
lies. Under the plan, such companies as 
IBM and Apple Computer will be able to 
export machines ten times more powerful 
than older units that may now be shipped 
without special approval. But the sale of 
top-of-the-line models, notably the Mac- 
intosh IT and IBM models equipped with 
the high-speed Intel 80386 microproces- 
sor, would still be subject to strict controls. 

The plan exposed a rift within the Ad- 
ministration over trade policy. Commerce 
Department officials argued that easing 
export controls would allow U.S. compa- 
nies to compete with computer makers in 





such countries as Taiwan and Singapore, 
which already sell relatively advanced 
machines to Soviet-bloc buyers. But De- 
fense Secretary Richard Cheney, who ad- 
vocates strict controls on the transfer of 
American technology to Moscow, warned 
that the Soviets would use the U.S. com- 
puters for military purposes. Nonetheless, 
a Cheney aide said the Defense Secretary 
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would not ask Bush to reverse the Com- 
merce Department decision. 

U.S. computer execulives greeted the 
plan with mild interest. While a spokes- 
man for Apple noted that “we are pleased 
with the decision,” he added that Soviet- 
bloc countries lack the marketing skills 
and hard currencies necessary to produce 
strong sales volume. Even so, hackers in | 
Moscow were excited by the prospect of | 
more American computers. “This is very 
important to us,” said a Soviet computer 
importer. “Almost every day we have cus- 
tomers who come to our office ready to do 
business.” = 
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| Was a Teenage Communist 


wenty-six years ago, I was arrested for 

selling a pair of jeans to a plainclothes 
Soviet policeman. They weren't even Le- 
vi's 501s, they were the kind with the zip- 
per, but that’s not why I was arrested. It 
was a setup, designed to scare a 16-year- 
old and his 20 teenage fellow travelers into 
behaving for the remainder of their sum- 
mer behind the Iron Curtain. And scare 
me it did, though the authorities allowed 
me to rejoin my group after a few hours of 
interrogation. 

Despite my arrest, and to the horror of 
my parents, I returned to New York some- 
thing of a convert. I was only joking when 
I flashed my Communist Party card—it 
was actually a Lenin Library card—but 
Communism in theory was appealing: ev- 
erybody works for the greater good, no one is allowed to go hungry or homeless or 
jobless, no one gets rich at another's expense. Contrast that with, in today’s 
terms, millions of homeless in America and television producer Aaron Spelling’s 
building a $50 million house for himself in Los Angeles. 

Yet the thing about Communism is that it doesn’t work. It tries to change hu- 
man nature. This is its fundamental flaw. People are selfish. Give them an incen- 
tive to work, and they will. Give them a low-risk way to cheat on their taxes, and 
they will. We do, most of the time, what’s in our own selfish best interest. 

In a true Communist society (not that there has ever been one, but this is 
what the Soviets were aiming for), there’s little incentive to produce. The well- 
known goal is “from each according to his abilities, to each according to his 
needs.” That is a noble concept, but because it separates what people get from 
how they perform—they get what they need regardless of how they perform—it 
ultimately fails. 

Because people are not saints, they often do as little as possible to get by. Not 
all of them, but enough to cripple the system. Yes, they can earn more rubles by 
producing more goods. But what good are more rubles when there's so little 
worth buying? 

People respond to incentives. Reward them for producing the most possible 
shoes, and they will produce a huge number of identical small shoes—identical, 
because it’s easier; small, because they can get more shoes out of a given supply of 
leather. The only way to produce exactly the shoes people want, or close to it, is to 
place the order through the free market. 

What's so good about the free market is that when subject to reasonable gov- 
ernment scrutiny to ensure fair play, it tends to harness people’s selfishness for 
the common good, so that in pursuing their own greedy little ends they also tend 
to work toward satisfying the needs of others. Why? Because the more you satisfy 
other people’s wishes, the more richly you are rewarded. Good waiters get better 
tips. None of this is new, but it seems finally to have been accepted in large mea- 
sure throughout the world. Twenty-six years ago, selling your jeans could land 
you in a Soviet prison. In May of this year, the Soviets put on a trade show in San 
Francisco to try to attract trading partners and investors like Levi Strauss. 

What all this means to capitalists is the prospect of a more prosperous world. 
The two most obvious benefits: 
> A shift from unproductive military outlays to spending on such things as infra- 
structure and education. Bridges, not bombs. Teachers, not tacticians. Drug reha- 
bilitation complexes, not barracks. 
> The prospect of vigorous trade (and not just in black-market blue jeans). 

None of this will happen overnight. But it’s not naive or unpatriotic to ap- 
plaud Mikhail Gorbachev's courage and to toast his good health. George Bush is 
not the only one who'd better not catch cold. @ 


ALEXANDER ISACHENKO 
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1957 Bentley sold for $10,050 at the S & L auction in Houston 


AUCTIONS 
A Texas-Size 
Garage Sale 


In its heyday, the Lamar Sav- 
ings Association boasted four 
large teak elephants in its Aus- 
tin lobby. They may have im- 
pressed the customers, but they 
did not help the balance sheet. 
Last week more than 1,000 
bidders crowded into a Hous- 
ton warehouse to see the ele- 
phants auctioned off for $1,600 
to $2,000 apiece, along with 
the property of 33 other failed 
Southwestern thrifts. A 1957 


Bentley automobile went for 
$10,050. Besides computers 
and other office equipment, 
| the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation also 
sold hand-carved ivory tusks 
and even two kitchen sinks. 
The four-day auction 
brought in more than $800,000. 
The FSLIC, which currently 
holds $9.6 billion in assets seized 
from failed thrifts, has raised 
more than $300 million this year 
by selling off their property. 
That comes to roughly one five- 
hundredth of what the S & L 
bailout will cost U.S. taxpayers 
in the next ten years. 2 


SCANDALS 


This Job 
Is Jinxed 


In Argentina the post of Eco- 
nomic Minister has become 
almost as star-crossed as the 
hyperinflated economy. The 
previous officeholder, Miguel 
Roig, 68, died July 14, just six 
days after he joined the Cabi- 
net of incoming President Car- 
los Saul Menem. Roig’s succes- 
sor, businessman Nestor 
Rapanelli, 60, had been on the 
job only three days last week 
when newspaper reports dis- 
closed that a judge in Venezue- 
la had put out a warrant for his 
arrest in connection with a $6 
billion trade-fraud scheme. 
The crime allegedly took 
place in 1985 and 1986, when 
Rapanelli, who has denied any 
wrongdoing, managed Gramo- 
ven, a Venezuelan affiliate of 
the Argentine agribusiness 
giant Bunge y Born. The judge 
charged that Gramoven had 
overbilled Caracas for grain. 
Venezuela is unlikely to prose- 
cute the minister, however, be- 
cause the two countries have 
no extradition treaty. = 





Ted’s Home 
On the Range 


When cable-TV titan Ted | 


Turner bought a 110,000-acre 
Montana cattle ranch for $22 
million earlier this month, his 
new neighbors suspected ulte- 
rior motives. They imagined 


Soldier Boy, 
You’re a Doll 


Ask any eight-year-old boy if | 


he wants to play with dolls, 
and he may paste you one. Bet- 
ter not tell him that a court has 
ruled that his GI Joe is a doll. 


| Hasbro, which introduced GI 


Joe in 1964, has always used 
macho euphemisms like “ac- 
tion figure” to describe the sol- 
dier. Since 1982, though, when 
Hasbro began importing its GI 
Joe toys from Hong Kong, the 


that Turner, who earlier had 
bought 21,000 acres nearby, 
might carve up the scenic 
Rocky Mountain property for 
homesites or even sell part of it 
toa New Age cult. 

But the Atlanta-based 
businessman denies any such 
intentions. He told a Bozeman 
town meeting last week that he 
would sell rights to hunt elk on 





his property and plans to re- 
place the ranch’s 3,000 head of 
cattle with buffalo, which pro- 
duce low-cholesterol meat. But 
Turner refuses to allow camp- 
ers to cross his land. Says he: “I 
bought the place because I 
wanted to get away from peo- 
ple. We live in an increasingly 
overcrowded world, and I’m 
becoming a hermit.” » 
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Lisandra Trujillo peated carga 
WALL STREET 

Risky Poses in 
A Bare Market 


Porsche dealers know that 
Wall Streeters like to show off 
what they have. But among 
the pinstripe set, posing for 
Playboy is going too far. Seven 
of the nine stock-market 
workers featured in the August 
cover story, “Women of Wall 
Street,” have left their jobs 
since their photo sessions last 
year. Lisandra Trujillo, a bro- 
ker for South Richmond Secu- 
rities, returned to school. But 
Robin Mormelo, an adminis- 
trative assistant for the Stuart- 
James brokerage house, says 
she was denied raises and felt 
compelled to quit. Says Mor- 
melo: “Maybe I’m naive, but 
what difference does it make 
what I do when I’m out of the 
office?” fe 




















The original Gl Joe was U.S.-made, but his tiny successors are imports 
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U.S. Customs Service has clas- 
sified it as a doll. 

Under Customs rules, im- 
ported dolls are subject to a 
12% import tariff, while toy 
soldiers are not. The US. 
Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has now up- 
held Customs, reasoning that, 
like other dolls, GI Joe is “a 
representation of a human be- 
ing used as a child’s play- 
thing.” But for little boys 
everywhere, said Donald Rob- 
bins, the firm’s general coun- 
sel, “GI Joe is still one of the 
guys.” a 
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A Fatal Obsession with the Stars 


| An actress's murder points to growing problem of disturbed fans 











eighbors said the slight, bookish- 
looking man with curly brown hair 
had been wandering the streets of Los 
Angeles’ prosperous Fairfax district for 
hours. He stopped residents, pulled a pic- 
ture of a young woman out of a large ma- 
nila envelope, and asked if they had seen 
her around. Eventually he learned her ad- 
dress. On Tuesday morning last week, say 
police, he waited outside her apartment 
for nearly four hours. Finally he appar- 
ently rang her bell. When she answered 
the door, he allegedly shot her dead. 
The victim was Rebecca Schaeffer, 
21, a rising actress who co-starred in the 
CBS series My Sister Sam and is featured 
in the current movie Scenes from the Class 
Struggle in Beverly Hills. Arrested for her 
murder in Tucson the next day was Rob- 
ert John Bardo, 19, a former fast-food res- 
taurant worker. Authorities describe him 
as “an obsessive fan of Miss Schaeffer's.” 
The words “obsessive fan” cause a pre- 
monitory chill among celebrities these days. 
Increasingly they have seen that the most 
fervent admirers can turn into crazed at- 
tackers. The problem has become more evi- 
dent since the beginning of the decade, 
when Mark David Chapman killed John 


| Lennon and John Hinckley shot President 


Ronald Reagan in a bizarre bid for the af- 
fection of actress Jodie Foster. There has 
been a rash of ugly episodes, some murder- 
ous, some merely distressing 

> A 26-year-old woman was arrested ear- 
lier this year after allegedly sending more 
than 5,000 threatening letters to actor 
Michael J. Fox. The letters said that Fox 
and his new wife, actress Tracy Pollan, 
would die if he did not divorce her. They 
were signed “Your No. | Fan.” 

> A former mental patient showed up at 
Universal Studios last December and al- 
legedly shot and killed two unarmed 
guards after they refused his demand to 
see actor Michael Landon 

>» A crazed fan, convicted of knifing ac- 
tress Theresa Saldana in 1982, has 
repeatedly threatened to kill her 
when he gets out of jail. Saldana has 
waged a public campaign to prevent 
the man’s release. Authorities re- 
cently stayed his parole, but it is now 
scheduled for March. 

> A 41-year-old former legal secre- 
tary who calls herself Billie Jean 
Jackson was sentenced to 24 years 
in jail for violating a court order to 
stay away from singer Michael 
Jackson’s Encino home and stop 
representing herself as his wife. 

> Talk-show host David Letterman 








A girl-next-door image: Rebecca Schaeffer 


has had his Connecticut home broken 
into four times and his sports car taken for 
a spin by a 36-year-old woman who refers 
to herself as “Mrs. Letterman.” 

> Since 1980, a 52-year-old farmer has 
been convicted eleven times of harassing 
singer Anne Murray. He called her office 
263 times in six months last year. 














— 





Objects of deranged desire: Michael J. Fox with his wife 
Tracy Pollan; David Letterman; and Theresa Saldana 
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| haps because their seeming availability 





Such star stalkers are only just begin- 
ning to be understood. Most people are at- 
tracted by celebrities’ aura of glamour, 
power and wealth, but normal fans know 
their fantasies are bounded by reality. Ob- 
sessed fans do not. Typically they are 
young, between 20 and 34, and emotional- 
ly unbalanced. Unable to forge relation- | 
ships with the real people in their lives, 
they imagine intimacy with a public fig- 
ure. Actors, singers, athletes, politicians— 
any will serve their needs. 


he attachment is usually expressed 

as love. In a study sponsored by the 
National Institute of Justice and re- 
leased this year, researchers analyzed 
1,500 “inappropriate” letters sent to 
dozens of Hollywood celebrities, Only 
5% of the writers cast themselves as en- 
emies or would-be assassins. Others saw 
themselves as business associates, 
friends or religious saviors. But the rest 
acted like spouses or suitors. Says Park 
Dietz, a forensic psychiatrist in Newport 
Beach, Calif.. who directed the project 
“If you didn’t know who the two people 
were, you would think it was a normal 
love letter.” About 15% of the writers 
tried to approach the stars personally, 
usually at their homes. 








When obsessed fans turn violent, say 
experts, it is usually not out of hatred but 
because their romantic fantasies cannot 
be fulfilled. Celebrities with the sweetest 
images may be the most vulnerable, per- 


makes the frustrated fan’s disappoint- 
ment more intense. Thus an actress like 
Joan Collins who portrays bitchy charac- 
ters may inspire hate mail, but those who 
are seen as the girl next door, like 
Schaeffer and Saldana, will attract fans 
who are potentially more dangerous 
Those who kill “may feel that they are go- 
ing to be united in heaven, or that the per- 
son is being taken over by devils and that 
they're going to save them from a worse 
punishment,” explains Janet Warren, a 
professor of behavioral medicine at the 
University of Virginia, who worked on 
the Justice study. | 
Celebrities, sometimes deliberately, 
sometimes unwittingly, encourage 
= overinvolvement by their fans. A 
sort of perverse symbiosis exists be- 
= tween star and votary. Many celeb- 
= rities lack sturdy egos and are look- 
= ing for unqualified adoration 
; Others think that their most emo- 
; tional and devoted fans are integral 
to their success and must be cultivat- 
ed. Dietz deplores the Hollywood | 
routine of answering fan mail. And 
he is especially critical of the prac- 
tice of sending out autographed pub- 
licity photos: “Sometimes mentally 
ill recipients interpret the signed 
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photograph as a personal communication 
confirming, for example, that they are 
about to be married.” 

Disturbed admirers may also get the 
wrong impression when celebrities share 
their private lives. Some stars appear ea- 
ger to confide their most personal secrets 
in popular magazines, and they allow 
cameras to roam freely in their homes— 
even their bedrooms—on shows like Life- 
styles of the Rich and Famous. **There’s a 


| tremendous need for caution and re- 


straint,” says Theresa Saldana. But she 
and others argue that it is their profession 
more than their publicity that exposes 
stars to the public. 

Some celebrities invest a great deal of 
money to protect themselves from their 
fans. Gavin de Becker, who operates a 
100-client security service in Los Angeles, 
charges those who request full-time pro- 
tection an average of $225,000 a year. De 
Becker provides the staffs and publicists 
of celebrities with 20 pointers to help 
them screen letters or calls. A direct 


| threat is not necessarily a good indicator 


of true danger, he says. * ‘I’m going to kill 
you’ is as common as a fan letter to many 
of these people.” But, he adds, “it becomes 
different if someone says, ‘I've sold my 
house, and I’m coming to get you.’ ” De 
Becker and his staff of 31 are currently 
keeping tabs on 5,400 people who may 
pose a safety hazard to 
his clients; about half 
are considered serious 
threats. 

Warning signs of 
obsession are usually 
evident long before fans 
attack. Overardent ad- 
mirers talk incessantly 
about their idols. They 
watch their films again 
and again or play their 
recordings over and 
over. They neglect re- 
sponsibilities at home, 
school or work. Some- 
times they devote an 
entire room to a celebri- 
ty, filling it with photo- 
graphs and clippings, making it a sort of 
shrine. “Families should take this serious- 
ly,” warns Dietz, “but they usually don’t.” 
The next step in the compulsion often in- 
volves travel, according to De Becker, 
first in a random pattern, then with a pur- 
pose: to follow the object of their desires. 

The alleged killer of Rebecca 
Schaeffer appears to fit the profile to a re- 
markable degree. He kept a video collec- 
tion of episodes of her television show. He 
proudly displayed an autographed publici- 
ty photo of the actress, and he sent her “an 
affectionate letter” a year ago. He called 
her agency several times. Sadly, no one dis- 
cerned in time the pattern of a fatal 
obsession. —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Elaine Lafferty/Los Angeles and An- 
drea Sachs/New York 
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en Religion — 


No Longer Poles Apart 





The Vatican establishes a historic toehold in the Soviet bloc 


he step would have been unthinkable 

a few decades ago, when Poland's 
Communist bosses did not hesitate to put 
Roman Catholic Primate Stefan Wys- 
zynski under house arrest, imprison hun- 
dreds of priests and nuns, or confiscate 
scores of schools and convents. But last 
week all that was swept aside with a long- 
awaited, historic announcement. Resum- 
ing a “noble tradition of many centuries,” 
the Holy See and Poland have re-estab- 
lished diplomatic relations, declared the 


Outdoor Mass for shipyard workers inGdansk 





End of a protracted ecclesiastical cold war. 


official church communiqué, delicately 
omitting mention of less-than-noble 
events during the protracted ecclesiastical 
cold war with the nation’s leaders that 
began in 1945. 

The pact gives the Vatican its first 
diplomatic toehold within the Soviet 
bloc.* The breakthrough is one result of a 
decision by Pope John XXIII in the early 
1960s to launch a friendlier policy toward 
the Communist world. The negotiations 
that led to last week’s recognition of Po- 
land’s Communist regime began in 1974. 
Throughout, Warsaw was far more eager 
for progress than the church, especially 
with the election in 1978 of the Polish 
Pope John Paul II. After Solidarity was 
outlawed in 1982, the Polish government 
became desperate for Vatican ties in order 
to win support among its devoutly Catho- 
lic populace and enhance international 
esteem. John Paul, however, held back 








*Other Communist regimes with full Vatican ties 
Cuba and nonaligned Yugoslavia 














because the bishops in Poland feared that 
their tenuous status would be undermined 
if the government could deal directly with 
Rome. 

In the end, the Polish bishops agreed 
to the diplomatic ties only because Po- 
land’s Parliament on May 17 passed laws 
allowing religious freedoms that are un- | 
precedented in the Communist world. 
Dozens of new legal provisions now guar- 
antee the rights of Catholicism and other 
faiths, encompassing such matters as the 
church’s right to own property, 
build churches, publish freely and 
= operate charities. The Polish 
church will also receive compensa- 
tion for buildings the Communists 
£ seized in the 1950s, and members 
of the clergy are guaranteed pen- 
sions. Most observers believed the 
timing of the decision strongly sig- 
naled Pope John Paul's approval of 
the events in Warsaw this past 
spring, during which Solidarity was 
recognized as a lawful political 
force in Poland. 

The Polish hierarchy said last 
week that the improved relations 
“will open new spheres of activity 
for the church for the benefit of 
the whole society,” as well as en- 
hance Poland’s international pres- 
tige. Warsaw’s progovernment dai- 
ly Zycie Warszawy declared in an 
editorial that the Vatican is obvi- 
ously convinced that the changes 
within Poland are “permanent.” In 
addition, said the newspaper, the 
diplomatic deal “is a confirmation of 
the range of reforms taking place not 
only in Poland but elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe.” 

That may be. However, it is far from 
certain that other Communist countries | 
in the East bloc with sizable Catholic pop- | 
ulations will follow Poland’s diplomatic 
lead. The government of Hungary has re- 
stored some religious rights, and Rome 
has responded warmly, but there are no 
hints that these moves will be sufficient to 
forge a new diplomatic relationship with 
the Vatican. Rome’s prospects with the 
hard-line rulers of Czechoslovakia are far 
dimmer. In the Soviet Union the enforced 
illegality of Catholicism in the Ukraine 
appears to present an intractable barrier. 
Still, when John Paul was elected Pope, it 
seemed just as unlikely that the Holy See 
would ever exchange ambassadors with 
Poland. —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by John Borrell/Warsaw and Roland 
Flamini/Rome 
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Your Full Service Bank® 
knows that being a good neigh- 
bor is good for the community. 
And that, in turn, is good for 
business. That’s why you'll 
find so many banks involved in 
projects that benefit their 
hometowns. 

Example? 

In Fresno California, First 
Interstate Bank, together with 
other local businesses, worked 
with an ethnic community 
interest group and organized 
the first “Fabulous Fresno 
Paint-A-Thon.” The bank pro- 
vided funding, promotion, 
phone services and a lot of the 
volunteer labor needed to paint 
the homes of senior citizens 
who couldn't afford to get the 
job done themselves. All-in-all, 
fifty homes were painted in a 
single day, and the seniors — 
were ecstatic! 

Pt cokay cal C Jommunity development 
PAINT-A-Then ft lending is good business for the 
banks too! That's why so many 
banks are heavily involved in 
projects such as affordable 
housing, and the rebuilding of 
small businesses. 

Want to know more about 
the ways our good neighbor 
policy is helping people all 
across the country? Why not 
talk to the banker at your own 
Full Service Bank?® 





American Bankers Association 
1120 Connecticut Avenue NW: 
Washingeon, D.C. 20036 





America’s Full Service Banks. We believe being a good neighbor is good business! 
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YOUR TOYOTA 
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DEALER 
SERVICE. 


It's no puzzle at all keeping 
your Toyota running like new. 
Just treat it to Genuine Toyota 

Parts and Dealer Service. 
When you buy a Toyota, you 
buy quality. And your Toyota 

dealer is always ready to help 
you keep it that way. 

For more information about 
Toyota products or service, 
contact your Toyota dealer or 

call 1-800-331-4331. Get More 
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Attack of the Killer Cats 





A study shows that those lovable furry pets decimate wildlife 


hile fond of his cat, British biologist 

Peter Churcher looked askance at 
its practice of dragging small mammals 
and birds into his Bedfordshire house and 
devouring them under the kitchen table 
“to the sound of crunching bones.” One of 
Churcher’s associates, John Lawton, a 
professor of community ecology at the 
University of London, was similarly im- 
pressed by his own cat’s predatory pur- 
suits. With the natural curiosity of true 
scientists, they decided to look further 
into the depredations of felines. If all the 


Pil 


domestic cats in Britain caught as much 
prey as theirs did, the two men reasoned, 
they could be having a “very significant” 
impact on the environment. 

Hyperbole? Not at all. Writing in the 
July issue of Natural History, Churcher 
and Lawton estimate that Britain’s 5 mil- 
lion house cats wreak an annual toll of 
some 70 million animals and birds. 

In reaching this astonishing conclu- 
sion, the intrepid investigators used only 
the most rigorous scientific methods. 
Choosing Churcher's small village as 
their test site, they conducted a feline cen- 
sus and found that 78 cats resided in the 
community’s 173 houses, “a slightly high- 
er incidence of cat owning than in Britain 
as a whole.” Owners of 77 of the cats 
agreed to cooperate. Each was given a 
supply of consecutively numbered poly- 
ethylene bags labeled with his cat’s code 
letter and asked to store whatever was left 
of any prey his pet brought home. 

For a full year the scientists made 












bags and identifying the remains. If the | 


cat had consumed the entire catch, the 
victim was simply recorded as an “un- 
known.” Otherwise, the identification 
process was simple, the scientists report, 
although “initially—the study began dur- 
ing the summer months—it was rather 
smelly.” Surprisingly enough, they write, 
“the villagers were much less squeamish 
than we had expected.” In fact, some 
went about their assigned task with great 
gusto, placing their cats’ trophies in home 
freezers to await collection. 

Tallying and analyzing 
their data at the end of a 
year, the investigators 
found that the cats had 
claimed almost 1,100 items 
of prey, 64% consisting of 
small mammals: mostly 
wood mice, field voles and 
common shrews, inter- 
spersed with an occasional 
rabbit, weasel or pipistrelle 
bat. The remaining vic- 
tims, all birds, included 
sparrows, song thrushes, 
blackbirds and robins. 

Delving further into 
the sparrow toll, which ac- 
counted for 16% of the to- 
tal feline catch, the scien- 
tists concluded that from a 
third to a half of all spar- 


able to cats. Extrapolating 
these figures, they estimat- 
ed that cats kill at least 20 million birds a 
year in Britain. “Yet,” write the authors 
indignantly, “we are supposed to be a na- 
tion of bird lovers, many of whom keep 
cats but still castigate bird hunters and 
trappers on the continent of Europe.” 

Impressive as these statistics are, the 
scientists note, the carnage may be even 
worse. They cite an American study indi- 
cating that house cats bring only about 
half their victims home. 

Will cat fanciers find these conclu- 
sions unsettling? Evidently not. When the 
authors’ work was published earlier in a 
scientific journal, including the fact that a 


| few Bedfordshire cats had each contribut- 


ed as many as 100 items of prey to the 
study, they received letters from other cat 
owners boasting of their own pets’ prow- 
ess. The record, they report, is currently 
held by a cat from Dorset that dragged in 
more than 400 little creatures in one year. 


The scientists are aghast. “These proud | 


| owners,” they report, “seem quite unper- 


weekly rounds of the village, collecting | 
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turbed by the slaughter.” By Leon Jaroff 





row deaths were attribut- | 








A QUICK RETURN 
FOR YOUR 
INVESTMENT. 


The reason so many people invest in a Toyota 
Corolla LE is that it gives you so much in assets 
Like a powerful I6-valve engine for rapid acceler- 
ation, front-wheel drive, and legendary Toyota 
reliability. Best of all, Corollas have the type of 
resale that can prove to be a valuable com- 
modity in the long run, as well. So why not 
invest in a Toyota Corolla, today? Because 
you stand everything to gain. 

A 36-month/36,000-mile basic new vehicle 
limited warranty with no deductible and no 
transfer fee applies to all components other 
than normal wear and maintenance items. 
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and the location of your nearest dealer. 
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COVER STORY 


Sick and Tired 


Uneasy patients may be surprised to find their doctors are worried too 


BY NANCY GIBBS 


do not know a single thought- 
ful and well-informed per- 








son,” George Bernard Shaw 

once said, “who does not feel 

that the tragedy of illness at 
present is that it delivers you helplessly 
into the hands of a profession which you 
deeply mistrust.” 

That sentiment is mild compared 
with some of today’s reviews. Doctor 
bashing has become a blood sport. To 
judge by the popular press, which general- 
ly lacks Shaw’s subtlety, too many physi- 
cians who are not magicians are charla- 
tans. The air of the operating room, where 
once the doctor was sovereign, is now so 
dense with the second guesses of insurers, 
regulators, lawyers, consultants and risk 
managers that the physician has little 
room to breathe, much less heal. Small 
wonder that the doctor-patient relation- 
ship, once something of a sacred cove- 
nant, has been infected by the climate in 
which it grows 

All this means that it is simply harder 
to be a doctor now than it was a genera- 
tion ago: harder to master the art and the 
craft, harder to practice, harder to savor 
the natural pleasures of healing. Patients 
loudly long for the days of chummy family 
doctors and personalized care, when Mar- 
| cus Welby would make everyone well. But 

it turns out that the distress is mutual, the 
frustration shared. Many patients may be 


surprised to learn that the doctors are suf- ; 









fering too. Listen to them tell it , 
>» “Once most people treated me as a 

friend and a confidant,” recalls Boyd 

McCracken Sr., 65, a family practitioner } : 
from Greenville, Ill. (pop. 5,000), who re- a ‘ ‘A 
members making late-night house calls ~ — ‘ 
“These days the malpractice threat has 





created a definite wedge between a physi- = Ra gs 
cian and some of his patients.” RO am 3 
> “I think patients have become consum- | 2" a — 
ers,” says Robert Rogers, an ophthalmol- WO” “EEE. 





ogist in Pompano Beach, Fla. “They are | —— = 


no longer interested in their doctor, who MICHIGAN: “People want somebody who will 


has perhaps been their doctor for five, six, 


| ten years. They are really interested in be there for them,” says Dr. Bolton. “if i took 
| what it’s going to cost them. It’s just 


” | 
| like they’re going shopping at the local everyone, I could work 24 hours a day. | 


supermarket.” q - = 
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> “I get no sense they trust me,” says Jon- 
athan Licht, a San Diego neurologist. 
“You tell them, ‘You're O.K.’ They say, 
‘No, I'm not O.K. I think I have a brain 
tumor.’ Then they keep asking, ‘How do 
you really know?’ ” 

All across the US., among family 
doctors and brain surgeons, in large cities 
and small towns, the tensions are grow- 
ing. Perhaps many doctors just miss their 
| pedestals and the days when their pa- 
tients were more respectful and their di- 
agnoses unchallenged. But the soreness 
may also reflect the stresses and strains of 
a profession in transition. Nothing in 
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medicine is stationary: the blinding speed 
of technological advances, the splintering 
effects of specialization, the onset of medi- 
cal consumerism, the threat of malprac- 
tice suits have all bruised the doctor- 
patient relationship in recent years. 
There are rich ironies here. Never 
have doctors been able to do so much for 
their patients, and rarely have patients | 
seemed so ungrateful. Eighty years ago, a | 
sick man who consulted his physician had 
roughly a fifty-fifty chance of benefiting 
from the encounter. The doctor’s cheery 
manner and solicitous style were compen- 
sation for the uncertainty of a cure. 








ILLINOIS: “The malpractice threat,” says Dr. 
McCracken, “has penetrated even the 
protected environment of a small community.” 














| should show a little more finesse.” 


“Medicine originally was mainly talk,” 
says Sidney Wolfe, a physician who di- 
rects the Public Citizen Health Research 
Group in Washington, “and very little ef- 
fective diagnosis and treatment.” 
Compare that with the prospects of 
today’s patient: what was once miraculous 
is now mundane. The flutist has her sev- 
ered hand sewn back on. The man with 
the transplanted heart goes skiing. As a 
society, Americans are living longer and 
well and with less to fear from diseases 
that ravaged whole generations. Life ex- | 
pectancy has jumped during this century 
from 47 to 75 years. And yet the physi- 
cians, victims of their own success, are 
finding that however swift the advance of 
medical knowledge, it is still outpaced by 
public expectations. “The public thinks 
that all diseases should be treatable, all 
disabilities reparable,” observes John 
Stoeckle, chief of the medical clinics at 
Massachusetts General Hospital. “And 
there should be no pain and suffering.” ~ 





o naturally, the public is far 
from content. In part the prob- | 
lem lies with the failure of the 
profession and the govern- 
ment to police medicine ade- 
quately, since the stakes could not be 
higher. If a stockbroker is incompetent, 
his client may lose his savings; if a doctor 
is negligent, his patient may lose his vi- 
sion, his memory, his mobility or his life. 
Though the public, the government and 
the physicians themselves have become 
more vigilant, the persistent stories of 
medical mishaps continue to take their 
toll on patient confidence. 

The anger and suspicion toward doc- 
tors are easy to measure, even without 
reading the tabloids or watching Geraldo 
for the latest tally of medical misdeeds. 
When the American Medical Association 
conducts surveys of public attitudes to- 
ward physicians, it finds a troubling loss 
of faith. Even people who esteem their 
own physicians often deride the profes- 
sion as a whole. In 1987, 37% of those 
polled did not believe doctors take a genu- 
ine interest in their patients. Only 45% 
believed doctors “usually explain things 
well to their patients.” 

A doctor's words may speak louder 
than actions, but every patient hears them 
differently, and doctors end up feeling 
they cannot win. When Cincinnati recep- 
tionist Doris Roetting had a mastectomy 
in the fall of 1987, her surgeon assured her 
that she was recuperating nicely. Her on- 
cologist, however, was a bit more explicit, 
to Roetting’s dismay. He quietly explained 
that she had a 90% chance of being alive in 
five years and an 80% chance of surviving 
ten years. Some patients might have been 
grateful for such candor; Roetting went 
home in tears. “I think everybody who has 
cancer knows there is a chance they can 
have it again,” she says. “These doctors 
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Tact and tenderness may be a lot to ex- 
pect from someone who must spend rough- 
ly twelve years learning the trade, work 
impossible hours, be available to patients 
day and night, keep abreast of changing 
technology and live a peaceable life while 
constantly dealing with death. “The pa- 
tient wants the best of both worlds,” 
charges Lester King, a Chicago physician 
and medical historian. “He wants the 
knowledge and precision of the most ad- 
vanced science, and the care and concern 
of the old-fashioned practitioner.” 

For more and more doctors, that is just 
too much to ask. They feel the 
wrath of their patients and realize 
the job is not going to get any easier. 
A March 1986 survey of physicians 
in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area 
found that nearly two-thirds of 
them were “pessimistic about their 
professional futures,” and a like 
number said they would not want 
their children to go into medicine. 
Applications to medical schools for 
the 1988-89 school year declined 
15% from 1986-87, reflecting a 
contagious concern about the pro- 
fession’s future. 





s ambivalence and 

hostility divide doctors 

and patients, medical 

experts are struggling 

to explain the troubled 
relationship and find ways to re- 
vive it. Some of the conflict arises 
from human nature. How can doc- 
tors feel comfortable when pa- 
tients come into the office pre- 
pared to sue them for everything 
they own? How can patients trust a 
doctor who has a clear financial in- 
terest in prescribing expensive, in- 
trusive and perhaps unnecessary 
therapies? When doctors disagree, 
how can a patient know whom to 
believe? Both sides recognize that 
the demands of treatment have changed 
in ways guaranteed to alienate doctor and 
patient. 

The most obvious source of friction is 
the new technologies that enter into every 
stage of treatment. Since the end of World 
War II, as the science of medicine rapidly 
evolved, the craft overtook the art. Many 
physicians regret that they now spend far 
more time testing than talking, which may 
make for more accurate treatment but less 
personal care. The race to stay abreast of 
each new development can consume a doc- 
tor’s every waking moment. “Technologies 
have put a kind of emotional moat between 
doctor and patient,” laments David Rog- 
ers, professor of medicine at Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College. Some tests, partic- 
ularly the CAT scan and colonoscopy, not 
only frighten but dehumanize patients by 
reducing the body to an intricate piece of 
machinery. 

Doctors often find they can do more 











but explain less, leaving their patients 
with the impression that treatment is not 
to be understood, rather to be suffered. 
The doctor, for his part, may want to reas- 
sure the patient, but balks at taking the 
time to deliver a discourse on molecular 
biology. “You have to be tolerant,” says 
Lake Forest, Ill., cardiologist Jay Alexan- 
der. “You have to be able to answer ques- 
tions, and it’s got to be an answer that the 
patient is able to understand. Twenty 
years ago, I imagine, less explanation 
would have been necessary.” The sus- 
pense and confusion weigh heavily on pa- 


tients and their families. Author Norman 
Cousins and his followers believe lack of 
concern for the patient’s state of mind can 
actually cause physical harm. “At its 
worst,” argues Cousins, “it’s a form of 
malpractice.” 

Yet keeping patients informed be- 
comes ever harder when each test is per- 
formed by a different technician in a dif- 
ferent building, with no one wanting 
ultimate responsibility. For Josefina 
Ponce, a day-care worker in Los Angeles, 
it took four visits and twelve doctors to 
have one gallbladder operation. “I saw 
one doctor in the emergency room, then a 
second doctor,” she recalls. “On my sec- 
ond visit, I saw three different doctors 
who knew nothing about my case. I was 
told what my surgery date would be, and I 
said I wanted to meet my doctor. But I 
was told there would be five doctors, and 
it could be any one of them.” 

Those who, like Ponce, lament the 











anonymous quality of their treatment re- 
flect a second revolution in patient care: 
the rise of the medical-industrial com- 
plex. Every bit as important as the ad- 
vances in technology are the means of de- 
livering them and deciding who should 
pay. Instead of an individual doctor see- 
ing his regular patients in the privacy of 
his office, the typical encounter now oc- 
curs in the thick of a vast corporate hier- 
archy that monitors every decision and 
may weigh in against it. Marketing medi- 
cine has become very big business. 

As costs have risen, the past decade 
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How do you rate doctors’ prestige 


today, compared with 10 
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has seen an explosion in prepaid, “man- 
aged” care. More than half of all 
physicians work in some kind of group 
practice, most commonly a health-main- 
tenance organization. Patients pay a flat 
annual fee in exchange for care that is 
provided by HMO member doctors. As 
private corporations, many HMOs can be 
quite profitable—so long as their patients 
do not get too sick. The number of pa- 
tients enrolled in HMOs has doubled in 
the past five years, to 32 million, often at 
the urging of cost-conscious employers. 
The goals: efficiency through greater 
competition, lower costs, accountability 
and better preventive care. 

But the results may be mixed. Patients 
relinquish much of their freedom to 
choose who will treat them, and can be 
lost in a shuffle between rotating doctors. 
The physicians, meanwhile, are trans- 
formed from professionals into employ- 
ees, with a duty to serve not only the inter- 
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ests of their patients but the demands of 
the corporation as well. “They're asking 
physicians to pay for their decisions,” says 
internist Madeleine Neems in Lake Bluff, 
Ill. “That's a terrible concept. When you 
analyze whether or not a patient needs an 
expensive test, a lot of times it’s not a 
clear-cut yes or no. I don’t want my fi- 
nances tied into those decisions.” 
Doctors resent spending extra time 
with patients who demand exhaustive ex- 





they see a patient, when one can be hospi- 
talized, or even what drugs may be pre- 
scribed. Those decisions are now in the 
hands of third parties, hands that have 
never touched the patient directly. 
Medicare and insurance-company 
guidelines, for example, forbid cardiolo- 
gists to hospitalize patients for a coronary 
angiogram unless the patient is desperate- 
ly ill. Otherwise, it must be done on an 


outpatient basis. As a result, Los Angeles | 


planations or who merely exercise their | cardiology consultant Stephen Berens 








NEW YORK: Advanced technology, such as PET 


| scanners, notes one doctor, has “put a kind of 
_ emotional moat between doctor and patient.” 


everyone who needs them, so what is to 
prevent reserving such care for the rich? 
The new pressures on hospital care have 
also affected the way young doctors are 
trained. Doctors lose the sense of satisfac- 
tion that comes from having a personal 
relationship with patients and helping 
them through crises, since hospital stays 
are shorter, patients are sicker, and treat- 
| ment time is more rushed. 

Not only have the scientific and orga- 
| nizational landscapes of medicine 
changed; so too has the social and 
economic climate in which physi- 
cians practice. In order to sustain 
public support and federal funds, 
the medical community trumpets 
triumphs with abandon. Hospitals 
spent more than $1.3 billion last 
year on marketing and advertising. 
Small wonder that even the desper- 
ately sick are surprised when they 





false,’’ argues author Richard 
Selzer, a retired surgeon in New 
Haven, Conn. “No one has ever got 
off the planet alive. The natural 
course is to be born, to flourish, to 
dwindle and to die. Yet the medical 
profession has encouraged people 
to think of the natural course as an 
adversary, to be fought off until the 
bitter end. Of course, doctors can- 
not live up to the expectations they 
have aroused.” 

Physicians certainly cannot 
hope to satisfy patients who, in- 
structed by the consumer move- 
ment, have come to view medicine 
as a commodity like any other, de- 
spite the fact that it is unlike any 
other. Once people would no more 
price-shop for a doctor than they 
would for a church. But today some 
patients switch doctors for as little 
as a $5 saving on the price ofa visit. 





hypochondria. “If you have to spend | sometimes has his frail or elderly patients 


twice as much time because a patient’s as- 
sertive and he wants to ask questions, it’s 
certainly difficult to bill for that period of 
time,” says cardiologist Alexander. “Law- 
yers and accountants don’t have third 
parties or government agencies looking 
over their shoulders to determine whether 
their billings are fair.” Patients under- 
standably take a spare-no-expense atti- 
tude toward their health, but that is not a 
philosophy likely to keep a medical com- 
pany in the black 

Physicians and patients who are not 
part of an HMO have found their lives af- 
fected too. The government (as the largest 
health insurer) and the private insurance 
companies have tried to cap medical costs 
by deciding in advance how much a par- 
ticular treatment should cost and balking 
at anything above that amount. Many 
doctors can no longer decide how often 





take a room in a nearby hotel the night 
before the procedure. If he decides the pa- 
tient needs a temporary pacemaker dur- 
ing the angiogram, he often implants the 
device but does not charge for it, because 
the Medicare system denies payment ex- 
cept in cases of very obvious need. “To 
make them approve it, I'd have to exag- 
gerate the risk of going without it,” he 
says. Berens would once have charged 
$200 for the pacemaker; now he absorbs 
the cost. 


ore than a doctor's pride 
and cash flow may be at 
stake. Some physicians 
warn that the need to 
make rapid decisions, see 
more patients and control costs could re- 
sult in faulty diagnoses. Promising but ex- 
pensive treatments cannot be provided to 
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“You can be a mediocre doctor and 
discount your fees enough to have all the 
business you want,” observes James T. Ga- 
lyon, an orthopedic surgeon in Memphis, 
“rather than trying to bea very fine doctor 
and achieving a professional reputation 
that will cause other doctors to refer pa- 
tients to you. The loser in the long run is 
the patient.” 

Other patients are shopping not for 
savings but for status. This inspires physi- 
cians to spend valuable time on self-pro- 
motion and merchandising, not skills that 
contribute materially to patient care. “My 
feeling was that if you're a decent physi- 
cian giving decent service, that’s really all 
you should have to do,” says Florida oph- 
thalmologist Robert Rogers, who has 
| hired a business consultant to help manage 

his practice. “But patients don’t seem to 
want that. They like the flashy stuff. They 
like to see your name in print. They like to 
see you lecturing.” 
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are not cured. “The whole idea is | 
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In an effort to be educated consumers, 
today’s patients read books with titles like 
What Your Doctor Didn't Learn in Medi- 
cal School and Take This Book to the Hos- 
pital with You. The message is that a smart 
patient is an informed patient, who chal- 
lenges a doctor's authority rather than sub- 
mits uncritically to the physician's will and 
whims. Yet that approach rubs raw against 
a basic instinct. Patients want to trust their 
doctors, to view them as benign and au- 
thoritative. Even those who privately ques- 
tion a doctor’s decisions may be loath to 
express dissent. Doctors admit that an ag- 
gressive or challenging patient can be very 
irritating. “When you can, under certain 
circumstances, play God, you sometimes 
tend to behave like you are God,” says Cor- 
nell’s David Rogers. “The enormous satis- 
faction of being able to help a lot of people 
makes you impatient with those who ques- 
tion your judgment.” 
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os | 
GEORGIA: In | 
an era of 
defensive 
medicine, risk 
managers 
consult with 
physicians 
and patients. 


CALIFORNIA: 
Caesarean 
sections have 
become more 
common. 


The ultimate price of inflated expec- 
| tations and consumerist attitudes is the 
| treacherous legal reality that confronts 
| doctors today. Anything short of perfec- 
tion becomes grounds for penalty. And 
| once again, while it is the doctor who 
| must pay the high insurance premiums 
and fend off the suits in court, the pa- 
tient eventually pays a price. The annu- 
al number of malpractice suits filed has 
doubled in the past decade and ushered 
in the era of defensive medicine and 
risk managers. No single factor has 
done more to distance physicians from 
patients than the possibility that a pa- 
tient may one day put a doctor on the 
witness stand 

Manhattan cardiologist Arthur Wei- 
senseel remembers the elderly woman who 
arrived in Mount Sinai Hospital's emergen- 
cy room having suffered a heart attack and 


battling pneumonia. A man and a woman 
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hovered by her bedside. and the emergency 
staff assumed they were worried relatives 
Then the man pulled outa yellow pad,asked 
for the correct spelling of Weisenseel’s last 
name and identified himself as the family 
lawyer. “I kind of lost it that day, and I told 
him to get out,” Weisenseel recalls. “That 
may have been the most distressing situa- 
tion I've had in 22 years of practice.” 

The impact of possible litigation is felt 
long before a patient sets foot in the doc- 
tor’s office. Some physicians, like Linda 
Bolton, a pediatrician in Birmingham, 
Mich., try to screen out potential problems 
“It really dictates what happens at the of- 
fice. If I feel I have people who are litigious, 
I prefer not to take them as patients.” In 
the past, she has fixed her rates only after 
she has been notified how much she will 
have to pay for malpractice insurance. 

The costs of practice have driven out 
hordes of doctors altogether. According to 
a 1987 survey by the American College of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, | out of 8 U.S. 
obstetricians has left the field because of 
the malpractice threat. Those who man- 
age to stay in business may feel forced to 
practice a kind of medicine that assumes 
every patient is a prospective litigant. 
Such defensive tactics are antithetical to 
compassionate care: the doctor ends up 
being afraid of someone he or she wants to 
help, cautious about trying attractive new 
treatments and emotionally aloof from 
someone in need of emotional support 

Doctors recognize a vicious circle here, 
but there are indications ofa possible break 
Last year, for the first time in more than a 
decade, medical malpractice suits abated. 
Claims settlements were down $100 million 
from the 1987 high of $4.2 billion. In re- 
sponse, several major insurers have reduced 
their premiums. On the basis of studies 
showing that physicians who know their pa- 
tients well over a long period are less likely 
to be sued, more doctors are looking for 
ways to avoid the fearful, adversarial cli- 
mate that prompts them to retreat emotion- 
ally—which ends up making a suit more 
likely. “Many malpractice suits come be- 
cause people are angry at their doctors for 
not communicating,” says Cornell's Rogers. 
Consumer advocate Michael Rooney of the 
People’s Medical Society agrees: “It’s when 
they feel they've been hurt or betrayed that 
they sue.” 

The relationship is actually poisoned 
on both sides. Patients may insist on the 
most conscientious care and yet balk at 
the battery of tests that doctors order to 
cover themselves, “You come in for an in- 
grown toenail, and they turn you inside 
out giving you all kinds of tests that you 
don’t need,” says columnist Ann Landers, 
who receives complaints from all con- 
cerned. “The bill is horrendous. The doc- 
tors want to be able to prove that they 
didn’t miss anything. It makes people 
mad, and I don’t blame them.” 

Even as natural a procedure as giving 
birth has been greatly distorted by the 
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epidemic of lawsuits. “Mothers believe 
that all babies should be born perfect,” 
observes Massachusetts General’s 
Stoeckle, and here the bond of doctor and 
patient may be most fragile. Doctors or- 
der expensive tests and uncomfortable 
procedures as protection against future 
suits. The costs to expectant parents are 
exorbitant, and discomfort during deliv- 
ery is heightened: nearly one-quarter of 
all U.S. births are currently by caesarean 
section, which can be less risky to the 
baby than vaginal delivery and makes the 
doctor less vulnerable in court. 

Finally, there are those who argue 
that litigation actually slows the progress 
of medicine. “Innovative techniques 
don’t get used very often for this reason,” 


says George Miller, an orthopedic sur- 
geon in Washington, N.C., who last year 
won a malpractice suit that had dragged 
on for “eight long years.” Doctors find 
themselves taking a more rote approach, 
what some call “cookbook medicine.” By 
following standard procedures as much 
as possible, the physician may hope to 
avoid any controversy that might arise 
in court—and thus steers clear of prom- 
ising, if less proven technologies and 
treatments. 

The combination of these factors— 
the welter of technology, the intrusions of 
corporate medicine, the high expectations 
of patients and the threat of malprac- 
tice—has cast a pall on the practice of 
many older physicians. “I detect a certain 
despondency among doctors my age, in 
their later 50s,” says Memphis surgeon 
Galyon. “They will frequently say some- 
thing to the effect, ‘I’m glad I'm this far in 
my profession and not starting out.’ ” 

Oddly enough, many young physi- 
cians do not feel the same way and still see 





in medicine a career of compassion and 
challenge, despite its loss of luster in re- 
cent years. Their attitudes may reflect 
new priorities in many medical schools. 
Traditionally, med school, internship and 
residency were a notorious, competitive 
ordeal that all but guaranteed less hu- 
mane doctors. “It makes book learning 
and grade getting their yardstick, not 
kindness, gentleness and taking care of 
people,” says Dr. E. Grey Dimond, 
founder of the School of Medicine at the 
University of Missouri at Kansas City and 
a leader in humanistic medicine. 

That may be changing, thanks tosome 
innovative programs that are challenging 
the conventional curriculum. The most 
visible experiment, following an example 





pioneered at Missouri, was launched at 
Harvard Medical School in 1985. The goal 
of Harvard’s New Pathway Program was 
to focus from the very first day on the doc- 
tor-patient relationship, rather than rely 
solely on textbook learning. “Even in an 
era that is overlaid by science and technol- 
ogy,” says Harvard Professor Ronald 
Arky, “doctoring still involves an inti- 
mate, close contact with the patient, and 
somehow that was being pushed out.” 
Small groups of students work closely with 
a physician and meet with patients on hos- 
pital wards almost immediately, in an ef- 
fort to mix basic science with clinical deci- 
sion making. Course work draws not only 
on science but also on literature, history, 
anthropology and sociology. 

As more hospitals and universities in- 
crease the emphasis on the doctor-patient 
relationship, there are signs that attitudes 
are changing. When humanistic courses 
were introduced in the 1970s, high-pow- 
ered students resisted what they viewed as 
soft science. ‘““Now the students see that 
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the shine on their shingle is affected by 
what people think of them as human be- 
ings,” says author Cousins. The profession 
is attracting a different kind of student: 
many are less concerned with accumulat- 
ing wealth for its own sake and more com- 
fortable with patients who ask questions 
and challenge authority. “It’s a much 
more difficult field now,” says Dr. Mat- 
thew Conolly at UCLA. “I think we'll see a 
different set of motivations.” 

Doctors and patients alike may look 
forward to the day when better relations 
mean better care. A strong bond makes it 
easier for doctors to craft their therapy to 
the patients’ needs. More cynically, some 
experts predict that competition among 
doctors will force a more humane ap- 


MISSOURI: ° 
Med students 
in innovative 
programs are 
learning 
kindness and 
gentleness, 
along with 
chemistry and 
anatomy, 

in order to 
become 
humane 
doctors. 

















proach as a selling point. Finally, the prob- 
lem of reimbursement could be relieved if 
insurers came to value _a good doctor- 
patient relationship and were willing to al- 
low doctors more discretion. Says consum- 
er advocate Rooney: “It’s a recognition 
that, in the long run, it may be more impor- 
tant to talk to someone at age 28 than it is 
to clean out their arteries at 78.” 

In the end, however, the struggle be- 
tween caring and curing is not likely to be 
resolved by invention or innovation. The 
next generation of doctors may appreci- 
ate that medicine is a fine art of human 
care; their patients may accept the con- 
straints on physicians and resist the temp- 
tation to blame them for an absence of 
miracles. But even if relations ease, 
the challenges to patients and doctors will 
still grow. The practice of medicine, 
though it may become ever more precise, | 
will never again be simple, never cheap 
and never magic.— Reported by Barbara Dolan/ 
Chicago, S.C. Gwynne/Los Angeles and Janice C. 
Simpson/New York 
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EVERYTHING 
YOU NEED TO KNOW 
ABOUT SCOTCH, 

IN 30 SECONDS 






f all you can spare is half a minute, here’s all 
you need to know about Scotch. You have to 
acquire a taste for the smooth, smoky, peaty flavor. 
| To do so, there’s no better way than to acquaint 
yourself with a bottle of Ballantine’s Finest. 


That ought to do it. 


G. Lhe 
allantines 


THE TRUE TASTE OF SCOTCH 



































EVERY TROUNG 
YOU NEED TO KNOW 
ABOUT SCOTCH, 
IN 15 MINUTES 


hould you have a bit more time on your 
hands, taste a Scotch worth savoring. Ballantine's 
Finest. First, pour yourself a glass. Then relax. 

Settle into that easy chair. After all, it takes time 
to appreciate a good Scotch. Let the ice cubes melt 
a little. That will easily take five minutes. 

While you're waiting, consider that Ballantine's 
is a smooth blend of not four, not twenty, but 42 of 
the finest single malt Scotch whiskies. Each chosen 
for its unique contribution to the overall flavor. 
A clue, perhaps, to Ballantine's number one rank 
in Europe. Okay. Take a sip. 

Taste the Highland smoke? Taste the flowery 

. 
heather? Taste the earthy peat? Taste the salty sea 
air? Mmmmmmmmmm. That’s what you should 
taste in fine Scotch. 


Thank you for such generous use of your time. 











EVERY THUONG 
YOU NEED TO KNOW 
ABOUT SCOTCH, 
IN 17 YEARS 
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(TO trains a lot in 
A 


lways has. How much? Let's 


just say you'll never hit 


head on a Scottish golf course. The 
Highlands alone get more than twice 
the rainfall of Seattle. Even more 
than the Amazon River territory. 
Faced with such unac- 
customed natural 


abun- 
dance 
the Scots 
came up 
with lots of things to 
do with water. They 
developed hydro 
power long before the 
industrial revolution. 
They boiled it to 
power steam engines. 
And they used it for 
transportation, building 
canals as early as 1761 
But, chiefly, the 
Scots dedicate their 
water toa more noble 
purpose. They use 
it to make Scotch } 





| whisky. 


OF course it 
also takes peat, 
barley and yeast 


to complete the 


recipe, but Scotch  Balblair, A noble con- 
is, after all,aliquid, — sribwtor to the blend. © 


and the water makes 
ference. 


\ /p HA Some 
{/ 
down through 
pees bogs, into 
small lakes, or 
tockans. Some runs 
through the peat over 
the granite, into streams, 
or burns. It makes a difter- 
ence, too, because Scotch 
made with one water has 
a flavor very distinct from 
Scotch made with another. 
Which is why Ballantine's 
has always blended dif- 
ferent Scotches together. 











ballmiina. 


THE TRUE TASTE OF SCOTCH 


THE TRUE TASTE OF SCOTCH 





in a complex 
blend like Bal- 


lantine's Finest. 


runs from gran- 


ite highlands assim 


Scotland, 


a sprinkler 


Was the man who invented the steam 
engine inspired by a whisky still? 
For smooth, mellow, yet full-bodied 
flavor every time, we blend 
mature single malts from 
each of the Scottish 
& whisky regions. 
Some are created 
our eight affiliated 
distilleries. Others are 
famous names, pur- 
chased directly from 
the source. (However, 
we bow to their desire 
to remain anonymous.) 
In all, we use forty- 
two single malts to 
create our Finest and 12 
year old blends. In the 
case of our noble 12 year 
old, none is younger 
than 12 
some are much older. 
And our rare 
17 year old 
\ marries 
an ex- 














/ selec 
YY tion of 
a big dif- ~~ more mature 
Especially | spirits into a sophisticated, head 
blend for the discriminating Saab 
drinker. For special occasions, t 
Ballantine's legendary 30 year old 
Only 200 cases a year find their 
+ way to the United States. That's 
even fewer than the numberof 
Rolls Royces imported 
cach We welcome 
year. all correspondence. 
Now you 
may well #*} 
think thar JJ 
waiting 12 
or 17 years , 
for a Scotch 
isa bit excessive. And 30 
years may indeed be daft. 
But time is on our side. 
We've nothing better to do. 
Besides, it's raining outside. 


water 
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Write to: Ballantine's PO. Box 8925 Universal City, CA 91608 









































Education. 





The Plight of Palestinian Schools 








After many shutdowns, West Bank students may resume classes 


S ince the intifadeh began 19 months 
ago, 572 Palestinians and 36 Israelis 
have died, But they are not the only casu- 
alties: thousands of young people in the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank have suffered 
a kind of intellectual starvation as a result 
of shutdowns of the area’s schools. Israeli 
authorities, charging that the schools had 
become hotbeds of political unrest, not 
only barred some 330,000 elementary and 
secondary school children and 17,000 uni- 











An illegal class gathers for lessons alfresco outside a West Bank village last month 


ians was tentative: West Bank schools will 
be allowed to function for a limited 17- 
week term, ending in late November. If 
any school becomes a focus for violence 
during that time, it may be shut down. It 
is likely that classes will meet in two shifts 
of only four hours each, which could help 
to minimize that possibility. 

But both sides seem prepared to 
make the schools a political issue again. 
HAMAS, an Islamic resistance group, last 
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versity students from attending courses 
but even outlawed private classes and kin- 
dergarten. Says Elham, a West Bank Eng- 
lish teacher: “My children do nothing ex- 
cept watch TV or play cards.” 

This banishment from study, al- 
though not the damage it has caused, may 
be coming to an end. Yielding to pressure 
from the U.S. and its own citizens, the Is- 
raeli government decided earlier this 
month to reopen a limited number of 
West Bank schools starting July 22. While 
the first six elementary school grades and 
the twelfth grade were scheduled to re- 
sume, the middle grades and West Bank 
colleges and universities will remain 
closed. The decision does not affect Gaza, 
where, except for universities and selected 
elementary and secondary facilities, most 
schools have continued to operate 
throughout the uprising. 

Israel’s olive branch to the Palestin- 








As studies resume, how to minimize violence and make up for lost time? 


week called for a general strike in the 
West Bank that for a time seemed to 
threaten the reopening of some schools. 
Still, human-rights advocates were cau- 
tiously optimistic that Israel’s move 
would presage a softening of its attitude 
toward Palestinian education. “We are 
delighted,” says William Lee, a spokes- 
man for the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency, which cares for Palestin- 
ian refugees. “Our main problem now is 
to make up for lost time.” 

Since most West Bank schools were 
first closed in February 1988, many Pales- 
tinian youngsters have hardly seen the in- 
side of a normal classroom. A generation 
of six- and seven-year-olds have been 
growing up illiterate. Some have studied 
sporadically at “underground” schools set 
up by Palestinian activists in isolated 
buildings and mosques. But the risks have 
been high. “If the Israeli army finds the 





place, the teacher will be arrested, be | 
children will start to run away—and the 
army shoots,” says Karemah, a Palestin- 
ian mother who refused to send her chil- 
dren to an illegal class near Bethlehem. 

As a consequence of the hiatus, there 
are now three times as many first-graders 
as usual, from those who should have com- 
pleted their first year in 1988 to those just 
starting this year. To help unclog the sys- 
tem, U.N. relief workers have developed a 
“crash course” for Grades | through 6 that 
crams a full 32-week school year into 20 
weeks or less in order to advance as many 
children as quickly as possible. 

Teachers have also paid a steep price 
during the suspension of classes. Starting 
in January, Israel placed 8,000 teachers 
employed by the government (out of a to- 
tal of 9,300 overall) on half pay. Even 
when they are at full salary, these men 
and women make only about $4,000 a 
year, or approximately one-third the av- 
erage salary earned by government teach- 
ers inside Israel. West Bank professors 
fare much better. Despite the fact that 
higher education has been closed down 
since early 1988, they still receive full pay- 
checks, thanks mostly to oil-rich Arab 
countries and international organizations 
that have donated millions of dollars for 
the purpose. 

The worst problem created by the Is- 
raeli school shutdown, ironically enough, 
has been anti-Israeli violence. Without 
the routine of the schoolroom, many boys 
and girls have spent the idle months 
caught up in the intifadeh, congregating 
on street corners instead of in classrooms. 
“My first challenge will be trying to make | 
my students act and behave like students 
and not like rebels,” says Ramadan, a 
teacher in Hebron, just 20 miles from Je- 
rusalem. To help promote order, the Is- 
raeli army has promised to stay clear of 
school grounds. But few Palestinians trust 
the military to keep its word; fewer still | 
expect the reopening of West Bank 
schools to occur without incident. Says a 
twelfth-grader named Salem: “How can I 
forget my schoolmates who were shot 
dead, injured and arrested by the Israeli 
army?” 

Despite the measures taken last 
week, Israeli officials continue to defend 
the original decision to shut down the 
schools in the West Bank. “The schools 
were closed not because we wanted them 
closed, but because they became a hot- 
bed for violent activities,” says Barukh 
Binah, spokesman for the Israeli mission 
to the U.N. “Each time they were 
opened, there was violence.” For the 
sake of the students, most Palestinians 
and Israelis hope that will not be the | 
case this time. —By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Jamil Harnad/Jerusalem, with other 
bureaus 
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Law 








‘Stalking the Green River Killer 





or seven frustrating years, law-en- 
forcement officials in the Pacific 
Northwest have combed the region for 
the mysterious Green River killer, so 
named because many of his victims were 
found near the Green River in King 
County, Wash. Between 1982 and 1984, 
when the murder spree appears to have 
ended, the shadowy killer may have 
snuffed out the lives of 48 women, most of 
them drifters or prostitutes, who were 
stabbed or strangled. After committing 
more than $15 million and as many as 55 
officers to one of the biggest manhunts in 
US. history, police have finally identified 
a “viable suspect”: William Jay Stevens 
II, 38, a former law student who is in the 
King County Jail on charges that include 
burglary and assault. 

At first glance, Stevens seemed an un- 
likely candidate for a killer. Police were 
tipped off that he might be the slayer 
when a December 1988 episode of the 
syndicated television program Manhunt 
prompted calls from people who suspect- 
ed he was the murderer. At the time, Ste- 
vens was in his last year at Gonzaga Uni- 
versity Law School in Spokane and 
president of the student body. But 
his identity as an unassuming law 
student began to unravel quickly as 
investigators discovered that Ste- 
vens had been convicted in 1979 of 
stealing police equipment and had 
disappeared from a work-release 
program in 1981, Stevens was arrest- 
ed on the old charges and sent back 
to jail. 

After he was returned to custo- 
dy, even more damaging evidence 
began to emerge. Investigators had 
long believed that the killer was ei- 
ther a policeman or a person posing 
as a police officer who lured his vic- 
tims to their deaths with offers of as- 
sistance or by intimidating them. A 
search of Stevens’ parents’ property 
produced a police car, 100 police 
badges, 29 firearms and 26 license 
plates. This month the police ob- 
tained a search warrant in response 
to a 40-page affidavit prepared by 
the Green River Task Force, the 
group of King County officers as- 
signed to the case. Recovered from 
Stevens’ residence and his parents’ 
home in Spokane were 55 boxes and 
bags of additional evidence, includ- 
ing 1,800 videotapes. 

The affidavit sets out Stevens’ 
life as a fugitive in chilling detail. A 
paper trail of credit-card slips places 


MCVAY—ALLSTOCK 








Police name a suspect in the serial murders of 48 women 


Stevens in proximity to 17 of the Green 
River crime scenes. In addition to the 48 
Green River murders, the affidavit sug- 
gests, Stevens may also be responsible for 
at least a dozen other killings in Seattle, 
Portland and Tacoma. Informants al- 
leged that he carried photographs of muti- 
lated women and frequented prostitutes 
One source quoted him as saying that he 
worked with Seattle vice detectives and in 
the line of duty “often was involved in the 
torture of prostitutes.” Stevens also re- 
portedly said he would like to have a vid- 
eotape of “cutting up prostitutes.” Infor- 
mants added that he led them to believe 
that he worked for a secret government 
agency and went on secret 
“missions.” 

Stevens promptly issued a 
statement from jail categori- 
cally denying police claims. “I 
am not the Green River killer. 
They have made me out to be 
a very bad person, and I am 
not,” he declared. His lawyer 
Craig Beles says his client “is 
a colorful character, but he’s 


Task-force bulletin board: vivid reminder of the victims 
allegedly slain by the elusive murderer; suspect Stevens 










no murderer.” Students and faculty at 
Gonzaga, who describe Stevens as quiet 
and studious, were stunned by the allega- 
tions that he may have lived a secret life 
Chris Bales, a former Gonzaga law pro- 
fessor who taught Stevens criminal law, 
characterized him as a “gentle fugitive” 
who posed no threat to society when he 
was arrested last winter. Stevens had 
worked in Gonzaga’s law clinic, helping 
low-income clients. 

Sirena Caruso, a tenant who lived in 
Stevens’ house between 1981 and 1985, 
paints a different picture. “He was very 
bizarre,” says Caruso. She moved out of 
the house soon after discovering bullet 
holes in Stevens’ room. According to 
Caruso, Stevens had a collection of 
mannequins, X-rated videos, videotap- 
ing equipment and a secret room hidden 
behind a moving bookcase. Caruso and 
her boyfriend, she recalls, used to joke 
that Stevens was the Green 
River killer. One day she 
even asked Stevens about it 
“Don’t start that rumor,” he 
reportedly answered. “People 
around here think I’m weird 
enough.” 

The facts that have sur- 
faced about Stevens are eerily 
similar to those surrounding 
Theodore Bundy, the serial 
killer who was executed in 
Florida in January. Bundy 
and Stevens were both en- 
rolled as students at the Uni- 
versity of Washington; Bundy was a 
senior while Stevens was a fresh- 
man. Bundy was also a former law 
student in the Northwest who had 
a fixation on police badges. And 
both men were avid consumers of 
pornography 

Until this month’s announce- 
ment, the Green River Task Force 
had been criticized for taking so long 
to solve the killings. Despite their 
suspicions, however, authorities are 
still not ready to charge Stevens with 
the crimes. “There’s no way to know 
how long it will take to determine if 
Stevens is a bizarre victim of circum- 
stance or the person responsible for 
some unsolved crimes,” concedes 
Captain Robert Evans, head of the 
task force 

By making the affidavit public, 
the police clearly hope to bring in 
more evidence. Stevens has repeat- 
edly refused to talk with them. At 
week’s end authorities had begun 
the laborious task of sifting through 
the material gathered from Stevens’ 
residences, searching for the clues 
that would solve the stubborn mys- 
tery at last — By Andrea Sachs. 
Reported by Joni H. Blackman/Seattle 
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Western Union 
announces six new ways 
to send money fast. 






© 1989 Western Union Corporation 


The next time someone you know needs 
money in a hurry, send it from a convenient 
new location. Your nearest telephone. 

Thanks to Western Union’s new Call-Cash 
Service; you can wire funds by phone to 
any one of our 12,500 Western Union agents 
in the country and charge it on your Visa® 
or MasterCard® 

It’s a toll-free call that takes just minutes 


WESTERN 
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but could save you valuable time when time 
is critical. And for even greater convenience, 
Call-Cash operators are ready to help you 
24 hours a day. 

New Call-Cash Service from Western 
Union. When you’ ve got an emergency on 
your hands, it’s nice 


Es tetel gy 
to know we're as close | VASA | (iStuern 
as your phone. ‘aes 


1-800- 
CALL-CASH 











A Wonderful 
Line 

When Jimmy Stewart 
took to putting his 
thoughts into words, darned 
if they didn’t rhyme. While 
on photo safari, Stewart, 81, 
even wrote about his cam- 
era. Sample: “And 
then the action start- 
ed/ In the jungle all 
day long,/ There 
was lots of picture 
taking/ And the 
light was good and 
strong.” Crown is to 
publish his poems, 
and meanwhile, in 
Africa last week, 
Stewart was again 
in search of big 
game: the elephant, 
the rhino and the 
elusive iamb 


——Ppeople— 











BY EMILY MITCHELL /Reported by Wendy Cole 





























Nobody’s 
Perfect 


The candidate “was like a 
kid. Ask him to turn off a 
light, and by the time he 
gets to the switch, he’s for- 
gotten what he went for.” 
No, that description of Dan 
Quayle is not part of Jay 
Leno's opening monologue 
It comes instead from one 
of the “handlers” in charge 
of the Vice President's 
campaign last year. A book 
by columnists Jack W. 
Germond and Jules Witcover 
(Whose Broad Stripes and 
Bright Stars? The Trivial 
Pursuit of the Presidency 
1988) quotes Republican 
professionals assigned to 
the then Senator, who 
found him “shell-shocked” 
by the “aggressiveness of 
the press” and constantly 
in need of correction. For a 
fellow who thought he was 


astute, says one adviser, 
Quayle “was absolutely out 
of it.” All this talk behind 
his back is “cruel,” says 
Quayle, who thinks such 
disloyalty “probably ex- 
plains a lot of the problems 
we had on the campaign.” 
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Birthright 


The French call her the new 
Lolita. Though seemingly 
shy, Charlotte Gainsbourg has 
an innate boldness, and lit- 
tle wonder, since she’s the 
daughter of actress Jane 
Birkin and composer Serge 
Gainsbourg. Only 18, she’s 
already won France's equiv- 
alent of an Oscar for 1986’s 
L’Effrontée (The Brazen 
One). Now she appears top- 
less in a new film, The Little 
Thief, co-written by the late 
Francois Truffaut. Guess 
what? One lover is definite- 
ly an older man 











Now, the Nightly News 


Seated behind their vast desks, television’s news anchors can be a 
dull lot, but ELLIOTT GOULD is, well, lifeless. In the upcoming film 
Dead Men Don't Die, he plays a newscaster who is murdered and then 
brought back to the microphone by voodoo. Turning himself into a 
ghoul was a challenge for the swarthy actor, who needed a special 
whiter-than-white makeup for that ashen look. Even worse were the 
hot lights on the set. “The crew worked hard to keep me dry,” he 
says. Zombies may take commercial breaks, but they don't sweat. 





Job Search 


Help wanted: aggressive 
boss for football's most pow- 
erful job. The National 
Football League's 
top post has be- 
longed to one man 
for nearly 30 years, 
and so replacing 
Commissioner Pete 
Rozelle has been 
tough. He _ has 
wanted to retire 
since March, and 





though some 50 names have 
been proposed, team owners 
can’t agree on a successor. 
Some potential candidates 
don’t want to be football’s 
czar. Former Dallas 
quarterback Roger 
Staubach prefers the 
challenge of his real 
estate business, and 
U.S. Senator Bill 
Bradley will leave 
the field to others. 
Says he: “The ball’s 
the wrong shape.” 
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Junior Is 
His Own 


Bush Now 


In anew venue and new career, the 
eldest First Son, GEORGE W. BUSH, 
swings for the fences as the Texas 
Rangers’ owner and a future candidate 








BY LAURENCE I. BARRETT 


ame time is almost two hours away in cozy Arling- 

ton Stadium as the Texas Rangers take batting 

practice. Along the baseline, hefting a bat like a 
mace of office, George Walker Bush ambles through his 
own pregame drill. He chats up players and reporters and 
makes small talk with fans, using a down-home twang and 
slang that belie ten years of New England schooling. They 
seek his autograph as eagerly as they do the players’. Bush 
scribbles on a baseball, a hat, a scrap of paper. On this 
warm summer evening, not one sportswriter or spectator 
asks about his relative with the extra middle name, George 
Herbert Walker Bush. In Arlington the White House feels 
about as far away as Tiananmen Square, both in distance 
and in culture. 

During the 18 months that he labored in his father’s 
campaign headquarters, acting as the family enforcer 
among the hired handlers, Bush was often a bristly pres- 
ence. “Junior,” as Washington insiders called him, was out 
of his element back East, uncomfortable in his father’s 
shadow once again. Of the five Bush children, George, the 
eldest, had always been the most drawn to Dad’s patterns 
of endeavor. What rebellion he waged was stylistic. He be- 
came the rea/ Texan in the family—chewing tobacco, using 
barnyard humor, settling in the state’s western corner—the 
one harboring what his aunt Nancy Ellis calls a “slightly 
outrageous streak.” 

When he returned to the state last December, he chose 
anew venue, Dallas, and a new career. With an alchemy of 
serendipity, energy and a famous family name, he fused 
two groups of investors into a combine that bought the 
American League’s Texas Rangers this spring. Says his 
youngest brother Marvin: “This is a real opportunity for 
him to be George W. Bush and not George Bush Jr.” 

Bush’s role as a managing partner includes being the 
visible front man. Sitting through nine sweaty innings is 
part of his strategy to improve the image of a club whose 
fortunes had been waning. No air-conditioned sky box for 
this owner. “I want the folks to see me sitting in the same 
kind of seat they sit in,” he says, “eating the same popcorn, 














peeing in the same urinal.” So he is quite happy when fans 
chirp to him about the team’s improved won-lost record. 
He saves his broadest, Hollywood-handsome grin for the 
occasional urging that he run for Governor in 1990. 

That possibility was on his mind for months, well be- 
fore the Rangers deal came down at him with the speed of a 
Nolan Ryan fastball. And why not? The Republican in- 
cumbent is retiring, and George W. has inherited his fa- 
ther’s genes for ambition and seizing opportunities. He 
stumped Texas extensively for his father last year, deliver- 
ing standard conservative scripts with energy if not elo- 
quence. His name would make fund raising easy. No single 
rival for the G.O.P. nomination dominates the field. 

Then doubt set in; 1990 could well be a Democratic 
year, advisers told him. His mother Barbara said in a news- 
paper interview that he should not run this time. If he ig- 
nored her admonition, he would have to give up active 
management of the Rangers this fall. So he is likely to defer 
politics, though it remains indelibly on his agenda. In a 
sports-crazed state, success as a baseball operator is a polit- 
ical plus. “My biggest liability in Texas,” he says in his 
twang-free interview voice, “is the question ‘What's the boy 
ever done? So he’s got a famous father and ran a small oil 
company. He could be riding on Daddy’s name if he ran for 
office.’ Now I can say, ‘I’ve done something—here it is.’ ” 

The “boy,” 43 this month, has in fact done a fair 
amount by ordinary standards. Despite the vagaries of the 
energy business, he cajoled his first million from it when he 
sold out to a larger enterprise in 1986. But the world mea- 
sures the children of the great by different standards. And 
George W., as he is sometimes tagged to distinguish him 
from “Big Bush,” compounded that problem by using 
Dad’s résumé as the road map of his early life. He followed 
that path through Andover and Yale, then learned to fly 
combat aircraft. Alone among the Bush offspring, he re- 
turned to Midland. There, where he had been a fanatic Lit- 
tle League player, he replicated his father’s oil-field 
ventures. 

Such filial fidelity is hardly unique, but Junior's respect 
for his father grew to reverence. Says his first cousin John 
Ellis: “The whole key to understanding George W. is his re- 
lationship to his father.” It was a loving one with both par- 
ents. But with Barbara Bush he developed a joshing com- 
radeship that still has them punching each other's hot 
buttons. “We fight all the time,” the Silver Fox says with a 
laugh. “We're so alike in that way. He does things to needle 
me, always.” With his father, awe never left the equation. 

When the children were young, Barbara was the mag- 
istrate for misdemeanors while her husband judged felo- 
nies. “I would scream and carry on,” she remembers. “The 
way George scolded was by silence or by saying ‘I’m disap- 
pointed in you.’ And they would almost faint.” Young 
George was most vulnerable to the “disappointed in you” 
line. “He could be made to feel,” Marvin says, “that he had 
committed the worst crime in history.” 

One offense that lives in family lore occurred after the 
parents moved to Washington. While visiting, George took 
Marvin on an outing that included too much beer for both. 
Driving home, George clipped a neighbor's trash can. Al- 
cohol fueled what the family calls his feisty side. Confront- 
ed by his father, he remembers his attitude as, “‘O.K., 
what are you going to do about it?’ Real smart. I was 
drunk.” Eventually, he turned totally dry. “I would tend to 
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talk too much when drinking. If you're feisty anyway, you 
don’t need any reason to be more feisty.” 

The garbage-can caper punctuated, at 26, what 
George W. calls his nomadic period. Prepping at Ando- 
ver had presented cultural and educational shock for the 
kid from San Jacinto Junior High in Midland. At Yale, 
where his father had earned both a Phi Beta Kappa key 
and a place on the varsity baseball team, the son was an 
average student who discovered that his baseball prowess 
had peaked in prep school. His gregarious nature got him 
elected president of his jock fraternity. 

Many members of tle class of '68 were figuring how 
to avoid Viet Nam. His fraternity brother and later busi- 
ness partner, Roland Betts, says that George faced a spe- 
cial pressure: “He felt that in order not to derail his fa- 
ther’s political career he had to be in military service of 
some kind.” A 53-week program in the Texas Air Na- 
tional Guard qualified him in F-102 interceptors. Lieut. 
Bush signed up for a program that rotated Guard pilots to 
Viet Nam, but he wasn’t called. Instead he held short- 
term jobs, including a stint at Pull for Youth, a Houston 
program serving ghetto youngsters. “I wasn’t interested 
in taking root,” he says. “I was having 
fun.” Once, with Marvin as company, 
he decided to take a few of the Pull for 
Youth kids on a plane ride. One of 
them became abusive and refused to be 
hushed. So George used a simple pilot’s 
trick: he momentarily stalled the en- 
gine, scaring his passengers into white- 
knuckled silence. 

In his late 20s, still single, he decid- 
ed to attend Harvard Business School. 
The curriculum appealed to him far 
more than Cambridge’s liberal atmo- 
sphere. Watergate was nearing its cli- 
max, and Bush pére was in a defensive 
crouch as Republican national chair- 
man. The son sympathized from afar, 
then decided to take his M.B.A. back 
to Midland, to learn the oil business as a “landman,” one 
who researches mineral and land records. 

Initially this meant a two-room apartment off an alley 
anda lot of generosity from old pals. During this period he 
reinforced a reputation for frugality. At Midland’s annual 
golf tournament, one of the gag trophies is the George 
Bush Dress Award, shaggy plaid trousers bestowed on the 
competitor sporting the worst attire. Its eponym still buys 
bargain threads at a factory outlet. Despite his recent af- 
fluence, he continues to describe himself as “all name and 
no money.” Thrift is a virtue for someone trying to build 
his own business without capital. Bush became known asa 
shrewd dealmaker who could attract investors without in- 
curring debt. As the energy business flourished in the late 
°70s, he built small, solvent outfit of his own. He also mar- 
ried Laura Welch, a librarian, just three months after they 
met. She explains the courtship’s brevity by saying, “We 
were both 30, and had had a lot of single years. We were 
glad to find each other.” 

With an open congressional seat beckoning, George 
decided to try politics in 1978. He won the Republican 
primary over a more experienced rival. But in the general 
election Bush faced a Democrat as conservative as he and 
one who had spent his entire life in the district. Bush’s Ivy 





“My biggest 
liability in Texas 
is the question 
‘What’s the boy 
ever done? Now 


I can say: ‘I’ve 
done something 
—here itis’.” 








League education became a cultural liability. He lost by 6 
points. By the mid-1980s the oil industry’s downward cy- 
cle had made capital increasingly difficult to come by for 
smaller operators. So he agreed to merge his outfit with 
Harken Energy. 

As Big Bush’s presidential efforts accelerated in early 
1987, George and the second oldest son Jeb had doubts 
about Lee Atwater as campaign manager. To allay those 
concerns, Atwater invited one of the brothers to join the 
campaign organization full-time. So George, Laura and 
their twin daughters moved to Washington for the dura- 
tion. After a dozen years of independence, he was back in 
his father’s orbit being called Junior. 

He remembers finding Washington a “hostile envi- 
ronment.” The campaign operation was often a mud 
wrestle among contending egos. “I was the loyalty ther- 
mometer,” he says. Frequently he cut through bureau- 
cratic inertia to get necessary decisions made. And he was 
ever leery of leaks and resentful of the personal ties to re- 
porters that Atwater and other heavyweights had. Yet it 
was Junior who went on the record with a Newsweek cor- 
respondent to deny salacious gossip about the candidate. 
It was a brash act that both got the 
adultery rumor into print and choked 
off its circulation. Occasionally 
Atwater used him as an emissary to 
the candidate when the mission was 
delicate. It fell to Junior to present the 
idea that Bush would strengthen his 
image by “swinging the ax” on Don 
Regan at a time when the White 
House chief of staff was about to top- 
ple. The Vice President said no. 

According to one associate, George 
was “terribly insecure around his fa- 
ther,” apparently unsure of his stand- 
ing. Not so, the son insists: “In the cam- 
paign, he and I attained a new level of 
friendship.” Then, in a tone sounding 
more conjectural than convinced, he 
adds, “I know there were times—I could just tell—when he 
respected my opinion.” But he had to guess when. 

He did not have to guess about his destination after 
the election. With Midland suffering hard times, his con- 
nection with Harken offered a Dallas base from which to 
look for a new business and think about politics. But 
around Thanksgiving he learned from a former partner 
that a group attempting to buy the Rangers probably 
would fail to get American League approval. Always fas- 
cinated by baseball, Bush hesitated not a moment. Well 
before opening day in April, he had assembled a syndi- 
cate of investors far wealthier than he. 

“Being the President's son puts you in the limelight,” 
he says. “While in the limelight, you might as well sell 
tickets.” So on a typical evening recently, while going 
through his personal pregame drill, he eyeballed the 
stands. “Looks like around 25,000 tonight,” he estimated. 
That’s the number the club needed to break | million in 
attendance, a milestone that came later in previous sea- 
sons. Later the gate was announced: 26,244. Though the 
Rangers were losing a close game, the new owner 
beamed. “I like selling tickets,” says Bush the business- 
man. “There are a lot of parallels between baseball and 
politics,” says Bush, the once and future politician. B 
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Polar Heroics and Delusions 








THE NOOSE OF LAURELS: ROBERT E. PEARY AND THE RACE TO THE 
NORTH POLE by Wally Herbert; Atheneum; 395 pages; $22.50 





BY JOHN SKOW 


robably it is necessary for us to have 

heroes so that, by inoculation, we will 
learn to distrust heroes. Baseball idols ped- 
dling autographs at $15 a scribble provide 
this useful disillusion today. A few decades 
ago, the clay feet—frostbitten, of course— 
were those of polar explorers. Wally Her- 
bert, who reached the North Pole by dog- 
sled in 1969, writes knowledgeably about 
two of the most fascinating of the fakers: 
Robert E. Peary and Dr. Frederick Cook, 
archrivals in heroics and fraud. 

The Noose of Laurels is a fascinating 
account of what might be called the psy- 
chopathology of exploration. It presents 
not just the evidence of its subjects’ mis- 
deeds—or nondeeds—but the details of 
two extraordinary lives. Despite his claims, 
Cook never really tried to reach the North 
Pole. In 1908 he simply set up a camp with 
two Eskimo boys near the shore of the Arc- 
tic Ocean, stayed there for a number of 
days, then returned home and announced 
success. Peary tried repeatedly, with all his 
energy, and in 1909, at the age of 53, nearly 
made it. But the speeds and distances he 
claimed to have traveled, Herbert demon- 
strates, were far beyond the ability of men 
or dogs. Peary’s diary, withheld from histo- 
rians after his death until Herbert analyzed 
it, proves that he fell short by as much as 30 
to 60 miles. So when this strong and single- 
minded man returned home from his final 
trip to the far north, a region he had come 
to feel he owned, his sense of proprietor- 
ship required him to claim he had reached 
the pole. He lied, heroically. 





Herbert traces the elements of a story 
that, at least in Peary’s case, approach 
tragedy. He was a poor boy from Maine, 
trained as a civil engineer and desperate, 
Herbert argues, to pile up successes for his 
widowed mother to admire. “I must have 
fame,” he wrote her. 

The Peary-Cook rivalry began peace- 
ably. Cook, nine years younger, was a 
steady, valued medical officer on Peary’s 
first Arctic expedition. But Peary jealous- 
ly guarded the acclaim he earned from the 
geographical establishment and the mil- 
lionaires who ran it, so Cook set out on his 
own. Before long Peary was slurring Cook 
with the comment that the Arctic “brings 
a man face to face with himself. . . If he is 
a man, the man comes out; and if he is a 
cur, the cur shows as quickly.” 

Contestants in the hero game had to 
produce results to keep their wealthy back- 
ers interested, and Herbert makes it clear 
that Peary feigned a “farthest north” rec- 
ord at about the time Cook, astonishingly, 
was counterfeiting a first ascent of Denali 
(Mount McKinley). To what degree Peary 
admitted to himself that he was a fraud is 
unknown. So is the extent to which Mat- 
thew Henson, his unswerving black assis- 
tant, understood the fudging. Herbert 
writes sympathetically of all these voyag- 
ers, whose real accomplishments were ex- 
traordinary. They were married to the 
Arctic, and perhaps the truth of the matter 
was that if they had to fake triumphs in or- 
der to return there, they would fake them. 

The matter of marriage was not just 
figurative. Though Peary’s adoring public 
did not know this, and his loyal wife Jo 
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an Eskimo family. So did Henson. In one 
of the book’s most touching passages, 
Herbert reports that in May 1971, Peary’s 
Eskimo grandson Peter Peary reached the 
North Pole by dogsled with Avatak Hen- 








son, grandson of Matthew Henson. wy 
Unlocked Doors 
BIRD, KANSAS 

by Tony Parker 


Knopf; 327 pages; $19.95 


tisa little like The Wizard of Oz played 

backward. British journalist Tony 
Parker gets caught up in a brainstorm 
with his editor and is blown from batty 
Albion into the middle of humdrum Kan- 
sas. There, in Dorothy’s native land, he 
finds not a winding yellow brick road but 
a grid of blacktop highways crossing one 
another at predictable right angles. In- 
stead of tin men and cowardly lions, there 
is a pride of stolid citizens unashamed of 
their placid routines and quick with the 
thank-yous and have-a-nice-days. Wick- 
ed witches? Nope, but there is a local 
drunk who tells dirty jokes. 

Bird (pop. 2,000) is not the real name 
of the town where Parker records the 
steady rhythms of the American heart- 
land. Interviewees are also understood to 
have noms de cassette, although the use of 
anonymity to protect the innocent raises 
the question Protect them against what? 
“Folks go out and leave their doors un- 
locked, park their vehicles and leave the 
keys in the ignition and know they'll still 
be there when they come back,” says 
County Sheriff Jim Arnoldsen. 

The old folks are definitely at home. 
Says Mayor Lester Gover, 84: “You won't 
find Bird in no guidebooks—but then you 
won't find Kansas either, least in some 
guidebooks I’ve seen. That don’t stop it 
being a neat little place to live and die in 
though.” If you ask for a Teflon cake pan 
at East West Hardware, you are still told 
that is the sort of thing you are more likely 
to find in Baxter, 30 miles away, accord- 
ing to Marilyn Ryman, now living in Los 
Angeles. Her description of her home- 
comings: “Like seeing an old movie 
you've seen ten times already.” 

A patient interviewer and an even 
more patient listener, Parker captures the 
appeal of the familiar without sounding 
quaint or condescending. His Kansas is 
certainly less exciting than the one 
Truman Capote invented nearly 25 years 
ago, when he absented himself from 
Manhattan’s society lunch circuit to pio- 
neer the true-crime genre with Jn Cold 
Blood. The modest truths conveyed by 
Parker will not sell as well but may last 
longer. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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Building on Prime Real Estate 





Once an Eagle, Don Henley, flying solo, soars even higher 





BY JAY COCKS 


A‘ the onset of the ’80s, Don Henley 
was sitting behind the drums of the 
Eagles, a colossally successful Los Ange- 
les band with a lot of hits behind it and a 
future of guaranteed disintegration. There 
was a fair portion of intramural rivalry 
among band members. There was also a 
sense, even among the group’s fans, 
that the Eagles’ sound—smooth 
melodies and often aseptic lyrics 
that took listeners on a twilight tour 
of the Hotel California—might be 
about played out. 

Glenn Frey, Henley’s friend 
and co-writer in the band, was the 
one who put the wraps on it. He 
called Henley one September after- 
noon in 1980 and told him he was 
making an album on his own. No 
Eagles invited. “He didn’t say that 
he was through with the group, but 
I knew what he meant,” Henley 
says. “He was tired of all the di- 
plomacy and compromise necessi- 
tated by a group situation. Still, I 
was shocked and hurt. You just 
don’t think of ending something 
that was great.” 

Henley responded to the crisis 
in classic rock-’n’-roll fashion: a 
fair amount of rambunctious con- 
fusion, running concurrently with 
some studious dissipation, followed 
by the release of his own solo al- 





bracingly off-center, nostalgic for better 
loves and wiser times. 

Henley knows all the odd angles in 
the geometry of love. In one of his best 
songs, Long Way Home, he wrote, “There 
are three sides to every story:/ Yours, 
mine, and the cold, hard truth.” There 
seems to be a lot of truth on this new al- 
bum. Much of it sounds tough, as on one 





bum in 1982. J Cant Stand Still With a snarl and a smile: Henley in rehearsal 





sold well, but nowhere near what 
it deserved to. It was a superb al- 
bum, yet the solid commercial break- 
through would come with his second re- 
lease, Building the Perfect Beast. Its 
keynote single, The Boys of Summer, a 
romantic song full of nostalgia and vitri- 
ol, won Henley a Grammy. Now Hen- 
ley is closing out the ’80s with a splen- 
did third album, The End of the 
Innocence, which will shoo him into the 
new decade as one of the fleetest talents 


around. Not bad for 42 and for a guy | 


people still mistake for Frey. 

It doesn’t much matter to Henley 
“People have short memories and atten- 
tion spans,” he notes. “They forget me as 
soon as I’m off MTV. I’m glad.” That kind 
of confidence can come not only from sat- 
isfaction in his work but also from a sense 
that the work has paid off. Out just a 
month ago, the new album has already 
gone gold: the title cut, released as a sin- 
gle, sounds similarly hit-bound. It is a rav- 
ishing love song, slightly world-weary and 
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“T've been tryin’ to get down to the heart of the matter.” 


of Henley’s favorite tracks, / Will Not Go 
Quietly (“It kicks ass more than any pre- 
vious rock-'n’-roll songs I’ve done”), but 
nothing is delivered here with the jaded 
swagger that often got the Eagles branded 
as a slick bunch of SoCal libertines. That 
was mostly a bum rap, and it has taken 
Henley until now not only to find his own 
voice but also to get his own footing 
There is a good bit of manicured sav- 
agery in songs like New York Minute and 
If Dirt Were Dollars (“1 was flyin’ back 
from Lubbock/ I saw Jesus on the plane 
. Or maybe it was Elvis/ You know, 
they kinda look the same’), and a memo- 
rably nasty cameo portrait of Ronald 
Reagan as a cowboy named Jingo in Little 
Tin God. That’s vintage Henley, delivered 


with a snarl and a smile, but The Heart of 


the Matter, which ends the record, is the 
struggle for a different sense of place, an- 
other state of grace: “I've been tryin’ to 
get down to the heart of the matter/ Be- 
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cause the flesh will get weak and the ashes 
will scatter/ So I’m thinkin’ about for- 
giveness/ Forgiveness/ Even if, even if 
you don’t love me anymore.” Brand new, 
that song already sounds like a classic. 

The reputation grew from a begin- 
ning that was so typically modest it could 
almost be mythic. The only child of an 
auto-parts salesman-farmer and an ele- 
mentary school teacher in Linden, Texas 
(“Drive 20 miles to The Crossroads or, in 
the other direction, to Uncertain”)— 
Henley had a bedrock upbringing that 
permitted his musical excursions but gave 
him something to kick out against. When 
success with the Eagles hit fast and 
hard, he lived his share of the Los 
Angeles high life and paid a big 
price. In 1980 he found himself 
pickled in the press when he was 
given two years’ probation for drug | 
possession and fined for contribut- 
ing to the delinquency of a minor. “I 
thought it was probably the end of 
my career,” he says. But out of the 
scandal and distortions he salvaged 
a memorable song, Dirty Laundry, | 
which could have just as neatly ap- 
plied to his next brush with notori- 
ety, as the host of the New Year’s 
party at which Donna Rice met 
Gary Hart. 

“Someone introduced them,” he 
recalls, “but it wasn’t me. I was off 
cooking for 60 guests, but I got the 
credit ... or the blame, whatever 
your perspective. Donna’s a nice 
girl, personable and fun, but I feel 
sorry for her, and saddened and ag- 
gravated by the way she chose to ex- 
ploit the situation. She figured her 
life was ruined, and she damn well 
wanted to get something out of it all. 
That’s O.K., as long as it didn’t in- 
volve me.” 

If that kind of dirt were dollars, Hen- 
ley would be flush enough. These days he 
lives in Los Angeles and travels to his 
small spread outside Aspen, Colo. (“my 
ranchette”). He also devotes time to social 
issues like the Southern Poverty Law Cen- 
ter, as well as a variety of environmental 
groups. But what he can always take to 
the bank is his gift for songwriting, which 
keeps growing. Talking about the legacy 
of the Eagles, he says, “The Eagles were 
another link in the chain, a logical exten- 
sion of what came before. But I don’t 
think the ‘70s will ever be as important in 
the history of rock as the 60s, because you 
don’t have the cultural and sociological 
upheaval combined with music.” Fair 
enough. But there’s a corner of the *80s 
that ought to read “Property of D. Hen- 
ley.” And that real estate is prime space. 
He'll be building on it for quite a while 
yet. —Reported by Elaine Dutka/ 
Los Angeles 
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We beat ‘em, and we beat ‘em at 
their best. We went to vodka‘s home 
field, their top ten markets. Then we 
went up against their number one selling 
vodka in a blind taste test ; 

The results were decisive. The 
smooth taste of Puerto Rican rum and 
0.j. was preferred substantially over the 
traditional vodka scre\ Jer 

So make \ wn taste test. And 
enjoy now well the lively c haracter of 
Puerto Rican rum mixes with the 
refreshing taste of orange juice 
























Witness the destruction 
of an entire department. 





Don’t blink. Six months worth of your department with 3M data cartridge Fact is, you simply can’t find better 
new orders and over fifty thousand tape technology, you're at the mercy of _ protection for your company docu- 
customers are about to be wiped off the —_ every finger tip in the company. ments. So don't take chances. Back up 
face of the earth. All our data cartridge tapes are backed —_ everything on a 3M data cartridge tape. 

By accident. with 20 years of experience. 12 revo- It’s the safest way to avoid destruction. 


62% of all hard disk data loss is due _lutionary patents. And are the choice . Call 1-800-888-1889 ext. 5 
to operator error. Unless you back up ~—of IBM. Apple. And Hewlett-Packard. Bee for more information. 
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The dangers of falling in like: Ryan and Crystal in When Harry Met Sally. . . 





When Humor Meets Heartbreak 


Two splendid comedies get back to basics: talk and sex 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 


alk is the sex of the ‘80s. In a time 
hardly initiate a 

handshake without a note from your 
doctor, conversation is not just a white-col- 
lar mating dance; it ts the most intimate 
form of safe sex. Over the telephone or a 


when you can 


restaurant table, a man and a woman ex- 
pose their exchange seminal 
fears and desires, make each other laugh 
and sob—all without touching any organ 
but the heart. Talk is the consummation 
devoutly to be wished; no wonder they call 
it intercourse. It is confession without pen- 
ance, therapy on the cheap. It is also, in the 
right mouths, the last civilized popular art 
Wit little 
Good stuff for a movie? 
enough for a pair of terrific mov- 
ies: When Harry Met Sally 
written by Nora Ephron and di- 
rected by Rob Reiner; and sex 
lies, and videotape, written and 
directed by Steven Soderbergh 
Their characters are quick and 


emouons 


Sex 
Good 


conflict, a 


engaging; they could be the 
thirtysomething folks on a good 
day, in a gilded mirror. As 


Ephron says, “People who live 
in cities aren't in car chases. We 
don't get shot at. What we main 
ly do is talk on the phone and 
have dinner.” Her film and sex 
lies serve up the urban scene at 
its most urbane. Clean taxis and 
great apartments appear in a 


trice, and no one’s upscale job 


deprives him of quality time for soul 
scratching. But in both films the surface 
prettiness is just a device; it clears the city- 
scape of its daily detritus to focus on what 
matters: love, sex and friendship 

When Ephron met Reiner to discuss a 
script, she recalls, the director 
want to do a movie about two people who 
become friends and are really happy they 


said, “I 


become friends because they realize that if 


they had had sex it would have ruined ev- 
erything. And they have sex and it ruins 
everything.” Start with randy Harry (Bil- 
ly Crystal) and precise Sally (Meg Ryan) 
in the Manhattan of your dreams, at the 
beginning of a beautiful friendship. But 
are they aware that falling in like can be 
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Postsexual lovers: MacDowell and Spader in sex, lies, and videotape 


Intimate talk is confession without penance, therapy on the cheap 








as dangerous as falling in love? Reiner, 
who based the film partly on his life after 
being divorced from actress Penny Mar- 
shall, thinks he knows: “People say, ‘Vive 
la différence,’ but it’s more like,a cruel 
joke created by God. Men and women 
desperately want to be with each other, 
but at the same time they can’t stand each 
other and don’t understand each other.” 

So Harry and Sally go to movies to- 
gether, confide romantic traumas, even 
try double-dating with their respective 
best friends (funny Bruno Kirby and Car- 
rie Fisher)—all the while fending off the 
inevitable erotic attraction. When they do 
surrender sexually, it is just what Harry 
feared. “The ‘during’ part was good,” he 
admits. But postcoitally, while she glows, 
he glowers. He realizes that as friends 
they had been making love, with words 
and caring. Going to bed with Sally was 
just having sex. And now, like any guy 
who got what he came for, he wants out 

Like Harry and Sally, the movie is 
hardworking, spot on; it winepresses its 
conversation into epigrams. No surprise 
here. Reiner found wayward comedy in 
such genres as the rock documentary (This 
Is Spinal Tap) and the historical romance 
(The Princess Bride). Crystal, the improv 
master who is Reiner’s closest friend 
“We finish each other's sentences,” Crystal 
says, “and he finishes my lunch’—meets 
the challenge of making a compulsive Lo- 
thario not just likable but impishly seduc- 
tive. And Ephron, a helpful Heloise of 
emotional heartburn, perks the script with 
clever answers to modern problems. How 
long should a man hold a woman after 
making love to her? “Somewhere between 
30 seconds and all night.” What doubt nags 
at any woman who lets Mr. Right get 
away? “You'll have to spend the rest of 
your life knowing that someone else is mar- 
ried to your husband.” What is the guilty 
secret of married life? “No sex.” 

No sex? No problem. In sex, lies, and 
videotape, Soderbergh suggests 
that abstinence makes the heart 
grow fonder. Ann (Andie Mac- 
Dowell) is a Baton Rouge, La., 
housewife too decorous to go 
mad. Things with her lawyer 
husband John (Peter Gal- 
lagher) are fine, she tells her 
therapist, “except I’m havin’ 
this feeling that I don’t want 
him to touch me.” They haven't 
had sex for a while. At least 
Ann hasn't; John is pursuing an 
affair with her lubricious sister 
Cynthia (Laura San Giacomo) 
Curiosity is about the only thing 
that can be aroused in gentle 
Ann, and when John’s chum 
Graham (James Spader) visits, 
she and he swap secrets. Hers 
“TI think that sex is overrated.” 
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OCCASIONALLY THE DREAMS 
OF A SMALL BUSINESS OWNER 
COME TRUE. 


Now there's a small business phone system could only dream of having until now. If your business 








with more features than many big business-sys- _ has 100 or fewer employees, call 1-800-NORSTAR for a 
tems. It’s easier to use, too, because it guides you free performance video. And see just how big an idea 
step by step through everything. It’s NORSTAR _ telecommunications was meant at northern 

a level of technology a small business owner to be—even for a small business. i Tererery? 


Built-in speaker on 
every phone lets you 
call or answer without 
picking up the 
handset 


























Instant, one-touch dialing 
of the numbers you call 
Connects to your most often 
PCs, fax machines, 
and other office 
communications 
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Easy-to-read 
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Messaging lets 
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your work—no 
more telephone tag 


Conveniently 
located volume 
control for ringing, 
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His: “I’m impotent.” They 
could be a couple for the 
*90s: the first postsexual 
lovers. 

To describe the plot— in 
which we learn that Graham 
can reach sexual climax only 
while watching videotapes he 
has made of women’s carnal 
confessions—is to make sex, 
lies sound like a smirking 
stag reel. But this is not an 
“adult film” in the X-rated 
sense; it is an adult film, “pa- 
tient and subtle,” in its cre- 
ator’s apt words. It is about men who use 
women by watching them, and women 
tired of being the object of satyric attention. 
What amazes is that at just 26 Soderbergh 
displays the three qualities associated with 
mature filmmakers: a unique authorial 
voice, a spooky camera assurance, and the 
easy control of ensemble acting (Andie 
MacDowell, start polishing your accep- 
tance speech). Soderbergh delivers so 
much and promises even more. 

The directors of both pictures know 
the risk these days in mining the movie 
tradition of sophisticated comedy-drama 
that stretches from Midnight to Manhat- 
tan and Broadcast News. Before sex, lies 
earned raves at the U.S. Film Festival in 
Park City, Utah, and then won the top 
prize at Cannes, Soderbergh was appre- 
hensive. “I thought the film would seem 





Phone sex: San Giacomo 





too European for an Ameri- 
can audience,” he says, “and 
too dialogue heavy to trans- 
late in Europe. I figured ten 
people would go see it four 
times, and that would be 
that.” Reiner, a man Ephron 
describes as being “very 
fond of his depressions,” 
dared to commit some small 
optimism on his happy set. 
As Meg Ryan recalls, “Rob 
said, ‘Wouldn't it be amaz- 
ing to have this kind of expe- 
rience, make a great movie, 
and have people come to see it?’ ” 

Now people have the chance to see two 
comedies that waft like zephyrs through a 
movie summer humid with macho derring- 
do. In their world, romance is bruised but 
blooming; and the characters are so fully 
drawn that the moviegoer can become pos- 
sessive of them, even judgmental, as he 
would with a friend. Would Sally have 
faked a fortissimo orgasm in a crowded 
restaurant? Would footloose Graham come 
back to Baton Rouge to find a love he 
lost nine years before? Of course they are 
not real people, and the difference is 
crucial in this talk-as-sex era. Real 
people talk back, act up, walk out. So let’s 
leave the trend where it belongs: onscreen, 
in the season’s smartest, funniest real-love 
films. —-with reporting by Elizabeth L. Bland/ 
New York and Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles 
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EXTRADITED. Adnan Khashoggi, 54, osten- 
tatious, peripatetic (twelve residences) 
multimillionaire Saudi businessman and 
financier; to New York City from a jail in 
Bern, Switzerland. Arrested by Swiss au- 
thorities last April at the request of U.S. 
prosecutors, he is charged with helping 
Ferdinand Marcos and his wife Imelda in 
real estate deals financed with funds sto- 
len from the Philippine Treasury. Under 
terms of the extradition, Khashoggi will 
face prosecution for mail fraud and ob- 
struction of justice but will not be tried on 
more serious racketeering charges, which 
are not punishable under Swiss law. Held 
without bail until his true worth is deter- 
mined, Khashoggi faces five years in jail 
and a $250,000 fine if convicted. 





CONVICTED. Huseyin Yildirim, 61, onetime 
mechanic at a U.S. Army field station in 
West Berlin; of conspiracy to commit es- 
pionage; by a federal jury in Savannah. A 
Turkish national, Yildirim collaborated 
with U.S. warrant officer James Hall, de- 
livering stolen top-secret information on 
eavesdropping operations to East bloc 
agents from 1983 to 1988. Hall, who 
pleaded guilty, is serving a 40-year sen- 


tence; Yildirim could face life in prison. 
| 








DIED. Herbert von Karajan, 81, imperious 
leader of the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra; in Anif, Austria. The finest con- 
ductor of the postwar period, he excelled 
in the romantic repertory and made the 
Berlin one of the world’s best orchestras. 
A lithe, compact figure with penetrating 
blue eyes and a melodramatic shock of 
swept-back hair, Karajan married three 
times and earned millions of dollars a 
year, cutting a Byronic swath as an ac- 
complished yachtsman, daredevil race- 
car driver and expert pilot. Named Con- 
ductor for Life in Berlin in 1955, he also 
headed the Vienna State Opera, the Salz- 
burg Festival and the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra in London, which was created es- 
pecially for him. So much in demand was 


| he that one joke had a cabdriver asking, 


“Where to?,” and Karajan replying, “It 
doesn’t matter—they want me every- 
where.” In 1933 Karajan joined the Nazi 
Party to further his career; though he 
always refused to discuss his Naz? past, 
the decision haunted him to the end. In 
April, after a series of increasingly 
bitter disputes, he resigned from the 
Berlin Philharmonic, leaving behind an 
astonishing legacy of more than 800 








recordings. 
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No More 
Tributes to 
Mount Fuji 


A Japanese show explodes 
Western preconceptions 


BY EDWARD M. GOMEZ 





or centuries, a deeply rooted appre- 
ciation of nature has played a cen- 
tral role in the spiritual and cultural 
life of Japan. Japanese artists traditional- 
ly reflected this reverence not in intellec- 
tual abstractions but concretely, in highly 
stylized representations of specific rivers, 
mountains, plants and animals. As in oth- 
er aspects of Japanese thought and behav- 
ior, artists were expected to remain re- 
spectful of the past and concentrate on 
certain well-established forms and tech- 
niques. But during the Meiji era (1868- 
1912), modernism was introduced from 
the West, knocking major dents in this 
rigid system with an emphasis on innova- 
tion, individualism and the search for new 
forms. Japanese artists, emulating Euro- 
pean easel painting, began to produce 
portraits and still lifes in oil—new sub- 
jects in a new medium. Later in the 20th 
century and especially after World War 
IT, some continued to keep up with mod- 
ernism’s evolutionary twists and turns 
through surrealism and paint-splashing 
abstract expressionism 
Now a valuable and timely exhibition 
at the San Francisco Museum of Modern 
Art demonstrates just how much further 
Japan's children of the postwar “econom- 
ic miracle” have gone in breaking the old 
rules. “Against Nature: Japanese Art in 
the Eighties” affords American audiences 
an overdue opportunity to examine some 
30 paintings, sculptures and mixed-media 
works made by nine artists age 40 or 
younger, plus one artists’ collective. The 
first major U.S. museum showing of new 
art from Japan in nearly two decades, the 
exhibition was organized by Thomas So- 
kolowski of New York University’s Grey 
Art Gallery and Study Center and Kathy 
Halbreich, formerly of M.I.T.’s List Visu- 
al Arts Center, along with Fumio Nanjo 
of the Institute of Contemporary Arts in 
Nagoya, Japan, and Shinji Kohmoto of 
the National Museum of Modern Art in 
Kyoto. It will run in San Francisco 
through Aug. 6, then travel to Akron, 


Boston, Seattle, Cincinnati, New York 
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City and Houston through early 1991 
The survey will probably blast many 
viewers’ assumptions about what Japanese 
art should look like. Forget about tributes 
to Mount Fuji or poetic evocations of the 
changing seasons. These members of what 
one Japanese critic has called “the post- 
Hiroshima generation” have grown up ina 
technology-driven, fiercely consumerist, 
information-saturated urban setting far re- 
moved, spiritually if not physically, from 
Mother Nature. They are city dwellers ac- 

| customed at cherry-blossom time each 
year to seeing decorative artificial flowers 
attached to electric poles—right next to 
real trees. Those based in Tokyo, for exam- 
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ple, would be hard-pressed to find any siz- 
able patches of green in the neon- 
drenched, congested concrete megalopolis 
that sprawls around their tiny studios. All 
of the featured artists’ works, in subject 
matter as well as execution, not only defy 
tradition but in some cases tear it to shreds 

“I'm an urban creature; the country- 
side frightens me,” says Kyoto-born No- 
boru Tsubaki, whose Fresh Gasoline, 
1989, a 9-fi.-high bulbous yellow pod, is 
the most startling work in the show. The 
creepy beauty and rich surface texture of 
Tsubaki’s monstrous blob, with tentacle- 
like branches sprouting from its top, re- 
call a fascination with the grotesque that 








OHTAKE’S FAMILY TREE, 1986-88 











characterized some Japanese avant-garde 
art of the 1950s and early "60s. Its inspira- 
tion: Japan’s bombed-out landscape after 
World War IT. Strains of this extreme aes- 
thetic are still visible today in the ghoulish 
makeup and gestures of butoh dancers 
Similarly, Shoko Maemoto creates souve- 
nirs from a nightmare alley where fairy- 
tale fantasy meets a haunting eroticism 
Meticulously executed, her work has a 
grisly elegance, as in Silent Explosion, 
1988, a mannequin-less burlap hoopskirt 
from which a torrent of “blood” cascades, 
blazing, to the floor 

Other artists in the show use the real 
world as raw material. Charred, rough- 





edged and yellowed, Shinro Ohtake’s 
mixed-media assemblages and collage- 
filled scrapbooks seek an awkward beauty 
in combinations of found objects and un- 
wanted rubbish. Such pieces as his Family 
Tree, 1986-88, serve as vivid symbols of 
the appropriationist free-for-all that is | 
Japanese pop culture today—a tsunami of 
Mickey Mouse trinkets, teriyaki burgers, 
Picasso calendars, Swatches and more. 
They are also dispassionate records of life 
in what Ohtake calls an “information su- 
permarket,” an environment in which 
traditional Japanese cultural values are 
up for grabs, along with everything else 
This includes Western art history and 





MAEMOTO'S SILENT EXPLOSION, 1988 





aspects of Japan’s own cultural past. Osa- 
ka native Yasumasa Morimura, for exam- 
ple, places himself as the main character 
in carefully staged and photographed “re- 
productions” of well-known Western 
paintings like Manet’s Olympia. Tomiaki 
Yamamoto melds brushy abstract expres- 
sionism with the pattern-oriented design 
sensibility of traditional Japanese textiles. 
Often his splashy tableaux resemble 
spread-out kimonos. Typically, as in Unti- 
tled, 1985, they are covered with an obses- 
sive, all-over rash of heavily impastoed, 
drippy dots. Far less theatrical but also 
keenly focused on subject matter and 
technique, sculptor Katsura Funakoshi 
creates blank-faced portraits of everyday 
people whose looks betray neither race 
nor nationality. Made from camphor- 
wood, his torsos are as skillfully carved as 
the ancient Buddhist sculptures whose 
construction they recall. Psychologically 
intense, they are also a little bit spooky. 
Ultimately, even without the themat- 
ic weight imposed on these works by the 
somewhat arbitrary title “Against Na- 
ture,” this is very much an exhibition 
about Japanese artists’ continuing tug-of- 
war with the forces of modernism. Its or- 
ganizers obviously believe that, in re- 
sponding to the world around them, 
today’s Japanese artmakers are answer- 
ing to a personal, not a prescribed, vision 
of how to depict it. Perhaps, in a modern 
world, this approach is only natural a | 
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Essay 


Garry Wills 


In Praise of Censure 


R arely have the denouncers of censorship been so eager 
to start practicing it. When a sense of moral disorienta- 
tion overcomes a society, people from the least expected 
quarters begin to ask, “Is nothing sacred?” Feminists join re- 
actionaries to denounce pornography as demeaning to wom- 
en. Rock musician Frank Zappa declares that when Tipper 
Gore, the wife of Senator Albert Gore from Tennessee, asked 
music companies to label sexually explicit material, she 
launched an illegal “conspiracy to extort.” A Penthouse edi- 
torialist says that housewife Terry Rakolta, who asked spon- 
sors to withdraw support from a sitcom called Married . . . 
With Children, is “yelling fire in a 
crowded theater,” a formula that 
says her speech is not protected by 
the First Amendment. 

But the most interesting move- 
ment to limit speech is directed 
at defamatory utterances against 
blacks, homosexuals, Jews, women 
or other stigmatizable groups. It 
took no Terry Rakolta of the left to 
bring about the instant firing of 
Jimmy the Greek and Al Campanis 
from sports jobs when they made 
racially denigrating comments. So- 
cial pressure worked far more 
quickly on them than on Married 
... With Children, which is still on 
the air. 

The rules being considered on 
college campuses to punish students 
for making racist and other defam- 
atory remarks go beyond social and 
commercial pressure to actual legal 
muzzling. The right-wing Dart- 
mouth Review and its imitators have 
understandably infuriated liberals, 
who are beginning to take action 
against them and the racist expres- 
sions they have encouraged. The American Civil Liberties 
Union considered this movement important enough to make 
it the principal topic at its biennial meeting last month in 
Madison, Wis. Ironically, the regents of the University of 
Wisconsin had passed their own rules against defamation 
just before the ACLU members convened on the university's 
campus. Nadine Strossen, of New York University School of 
Law, who was defending the ACLU’s traditional position on 
free speech, said of Wisconsin’s new rules, “You can tell how 
bad they are by the fact that the regents had to make an 
amendment at the last minute exempting classroom discus- 
sion! What is surprising is that Donna Shalala [chancellor of 
the university] went along with it.” So did constitutional law- 
yers on the faculty. 

If a similar code were drawn up with right-wing imper- 
atives in mind—one banning unpatriotic, irreligious or sex- 
ually explicit expressions on campus—the people framing 
Wisconsin-type rules would revert to their libertarian pasts. 
In this competition to suppress, is regard for freedom of ex- 
pression just a matter of whose ox is getting gored at the 
moment? Does the left just get nervous about the Christian 
cross when Klansmen burn it, while the right will react 
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only when Madonna flirts crucifixes between her thighs? 

The cries of “un-American” are as genuine and as 
frequent on either side. Everyone is protecting the country. 
Zappa accuses Gore of undermining the moral fiber of 
America with the “sexual neuroses of these vigilant ladies.” 
He argues that she threatens our freedoms with “connubial 
insider trading” because her husband is a Senator. Appar- 
ently her marital status should deprive her of speaking privi- 
leges in public—an argument Westbrook Pegler used to 
make against Eleanor Roosevelt. Penthouse says Rakolta is 
taking us down the path toward fascism. It attacks her 

for living in a rich suburb—the 
& old “radical chic” argument that 

rich people cannot support moral 
causes 

There is a basic distinction that 
cuts through this free-for-all over 
freedom. It is the distinction, too of- 
ten neglected, between censorship 
and censure (the free expression of 
moral disapproval). What the cam- 
= puses are trying to do (at least those 
~ with state money) is use the force of 

government to contain freedom of 
speech. What Donald Wildmon, 
the free-lance moralist from Tupe- 
lo, Miss., does when he gets Pepsi to 
cancel its Madonna ad is censure 
the ad by calling for a boycott 
Advocating boycotts is a form 
of speech protected by the First 
Amendment. As Nat Hentoff, jour- 
nalistic custodian of the First 
Amendment, says, “I would hate to 
see boycotts outlawed. Think what 
that would do to Cesar Chavez.” 
Or, for that matter, to Ralph Na- 
der. If one disapproves of a social 
practice, whether it is racist speech 
or unjust hiring in lettuce fields, one is free to denounce that 
and to call on others to express their disapproval. Otherwise 
there would be no form of persuasive speech except passing a 
law. This would make the law coterminous with morality 

Equating morality with legality is in effect what people 
do when they claim that anything tolerated by law must, in 
the name of freedom, be approved by citizens in all their 
dealings with one another. As Zappa says, “Masturbation is 
not illegal. If it is not illegal to do it, why should it be illegal to 
sing about it?” He thinks this proves that Gore, who is not 
trying to make raunch in rock illegal. cannot even ask dis- 
tributors to label it. Anything goes. as long as it's legal. The 
odd consequence of this argument would be a drastic nar- 
rowing of the freedom of speech. One could not call into 
question anything that was not against the law—including. 
for instance, racist speech, 

A false ideal of tolerance has not only outlawed censor- 
ship but discouraged censoriousness (another word for cen- 
sure). Most civilizations have expressed their moral values 
by mobilization of social opprobrium. That, rather than spe- 
cific legislation, is what changed the treatment of minorities 
in films and TV over recent years. One can now draw oppro- 
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brious attention by gay bashing, as the Beastie Boys rock 
group found when their distributor told them to cut out re- 
marks about “fags” for business reasons. Or by anti-Semi- 
tism, as the just disbanded rap group Public Enemy has 
discovered. 

It is said that only the narrow-minded are intolerant or 
opprobrious. Most of those who limited the distribution of 
Martin Scorsese’s movie The Last Temptation of Christ had 
not even seen the movie. So do we guarantee freedom of 
speech only for the broad-minded or the better educated? 
Can one speak only after studying whatever one has reason, 
from one’s beliefs, to denounce? Then most of us would be 
doing a great deal less speaking than we do. If one has never 
seen any snuff movies, is that a bar to criticizing them? 

Others argue that asking people not to buy lettuce is dif- 
ferent from asking them not to buy a rocker’s artistic expres- 
sion. Ideas (carefully disguised) lurk somewhere in the lyrics. 
All the more reason to keep criti- 
cism of them free. If ideas are too 
important to suppress, they are also 
too important to ignore. The whole 
point of free speech is not to make 
ideas exempt from criticism but to 
expose them to it. 

One of the great mistakes of lib- 
erals in recent decades has been the 
ceding of moral concern to right- 
wingers. Just because one opposes 
censorship, one need not be seen as 
agreeing with pornographers. Why 
should liberals, of all people, oppose 
Gore when she asks that labels be 
put on products meant for the 
young, to inform those entrusted 
by law with the care of the young? 
Liberals were the first to promote 
“healthy” television shows like Ses- 
ame Streetand The Electric Compa- 
ny. In the 1950s and 1960s they 
were the leading critics of televi- 
sion, of its mindless violence, of the 
way it ravaged the attention span 
needed for reading. Who was keep- 
ing kids away from TV sets then? 
How did promoters of Big Bird let 
themselves be cast as champions of the Beastie Boys—not 
just of their right to perform but of their performance itself? 
Why should it be left to Gore to express moral disapproval of 
a group calling itself Dead Kennedys (sample lyric: “I kill 
children, I love to see them die”)? 

For that matter, who has been more insistent that par- 
ents should “interfere” in what their children are doing, Tip- 
per Gore or Jesse Jackson? All through the 1970s, Jackson 
was traveling the high schools, telling parents to turn off 
TVs, make the kids finish their homework, check with 
teachers on their performance, get to know what the chil- 
dren are doing. This kind of “interference” used to be called 
education, 

Belief in the First Amendment does not pre-empt other 
beliefs, making one a eunuch to the interplay of opinions. It 
is a distortion to turn “You can express any views” into the 
proposition “I don’t care what views you express.” If liberals 
keep equating equality with approval, they will be repeatedly 
forced into weak positions. 

A case in point is the Corcoran Gallery's sudden cancel- 
lation of an exhibit of Robert Mapplethorpe’s photographs 
The whole matter was needlessly confused when the direc- 
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tor, Christina Owr-Chall, claimed she was canceling the 
show to protect it from censorship. She meant that there 
might be pressure to remove certain pictures—the sadomas- 
ochistic ones or those verging on kiddie porn—if the show 
had gone on. But she had in mind, as well, the hope of future 
grants from the National Endowment for the Arts, which is 
under criticism for the Mapplethorpe show and for another 
show that contained Andres Serrano’s Piss Christ, the photo- 
graph of a crucifix in what the title says is urine. Owr-Chall 
is said to be yielding to censorship, when she is clearly yield- 
ing to political and financial pressure, as Pepsi yielded to 
commercial pressure over the Madonna ad. 

What is at issue here is not government suppression but 
government subsidy. Mapplethorpe’s work is not banned, 
but showing it might have endangered federal grants to 
needy artists. The idea that what the government does not 
support it represses is nonsensical, as one can see by revers- 
ing the statement to read: “No one 
is allowed to create anything with- 
out the government's subvention.” 
What pussycats our supposedly 
radical artists are. They not only 
want the government's permission 
to create their artifacts, they want 
federal authorities to supply the 
materials as well. Otherwise they 
feel “gagged.” If they are not given 
government approval (and money), 
they want to remain an avant-garde 
while being bankrolled by the Old 
Guard. 

What is easily forgotten in this 
argument is the right of citizen tax- 
payers. They send representatives 
to Washington who are answerable 
for the expenditure of funds exact- 
ed from them. In general these vot- 
ers want to favor their own values if 
government is going to get into the 
culture-subsidizing area at all (a 
proposition many find objection- 
able in itself). Politicians, insofar as 
they support the arts, will tend to 
favor conventional art (certainly 
not masochistic art). Anybody who 
doubts that has no understanding of a politician's legitimate 
concern for his or her constituents’ approval. Besides, it is 
quaint for those familiar with the politics of the art world to 
discover, with a shock, that there is politics in politics. 

Luckily, cancellation of the Mapplethorpe show forced 
some artists back to the flair and cheekiness of unsubsidized 
art. Other results of pressure do not turn out as well. Unfortu- 
nately, people in certain regions were deprived of the chance 
to see The Last Temptation of Christ in the theater. Some, no 
doubt, considered it a loss that they could not buy lettuce or 
grapes during a Chavez boycott. Perhaps there was even a 
buyer perverse enough to miss driving the unsafe cars Nader 
helped pressure off the market. On the other hand, we do not 
get sports analysis made by racists. These mobilizations of 
social opprobrium are not examples of repression but of 
freedom of expression by committed people who censured 
without censoring, who expressed the kinds of belief 
the First Amendment guarantees. I do not, as a result, 
get whatever I approve of subsidized, either by Pepsi or the 
government. But neither does the law come in to silence 
Tipper Gore or Frank Zappa or even that filthy rag, the 
Dartmouth Review. a 
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Ahh, the clean sensation of brushing your teeth. Wouldn't it be great 
if that feeling could last longer than the few moments it took to achieve it? 

With Colgate Tartar Control toothpaste, it can. Colgate is 
the wise choice because it helps you fight tartar and feel it. Colgate helps to keep 
your teeth cleaner and smoother, and gives your mouth an incredibly 
fresh tingle. It’s a breathtaking feeling, noticeably fresher than you may be used to. 
And best of all, it lasts even after you brush. 

So make the wise choice. Fight tartar with Colgate. And freshness will 
be more than just a memory. 





The Wise Choice. 


ADA) “Colgate has been shown to be an effective decay preventive dentifrice that can be of significant value when used in a conscientiously applied program of oral hygiene and 
== | regular professional care. Colgate Tartar Control has been shown to reduce the formation of tartar above the gum line, but has not been shown to have a therapeutic effect on 
/ periodontal diseases."—Council on Dental Therapeutics-American Dental Association. Colgate Tartar Control Toothpaste with fluoride. ©1989 Colgate-Paimolive Co 
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